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LICENSE PLAN IS 

URGED AS STATE 
TEACHERS MEET 
IN ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Twenty-third Convention of 
Organization Is Scene of 
Debate on Question of 
Music Credits in Schools— 
Problems of Teaching Voice 
and Piano Reviewed by 
Percy Rector Stephens and 
Edwin Hughes of New 
York — Jeanette Vreeland 
among Recitalists—Donald 
N. Ferguson of Minneapolis 
Is New President 


T. PAUL, MINN., June 28.—The 

Minnesota State Music Teachers’ 
Association opened its twenty-third 
convention here on June 17 with a 
large attendance. Mrs. William Dan- 
forth was chairman of local commit- 
tees, and the retiring president, R. 
Buchanan Morton, presided over all 
sessions. Important matters discussed 
by the convention were the questions 
of examining and licensing private 
teachers in connection with the grant- 
ing of high school credits for private 
study. It was reported that several 


PEAK REACHED BY 
CINCINNATI OPERA 
IN OPENING WORK 
OF NEW SEASON 


Boito’s “Mefistofele” Produced 
with Edith DeLys, Italo 
Piechi and Ludovico Tomar- 
chio in Leading Rdles — 
“Rigoletto” on Second Night 
Brings Local Débuts of 
Josephine Lucchese and Ro- 
gelio Baldrich—Mario Valle 
in Title Role—Ralph Lyford 
Achieves Success as Con- 
ductor—Metropolitan Opera 
Singers Reinforce Chorus 
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INCINNATI, June 28.—The Zoo 
Grand Opera Company opened its 
fitth season under auspicious circum- 
| feats stances on the evening of June 22. 
a Boito’s ‘“Mefistofele’ was the opera 
Them chosen for the first night, and the per- 
e fifty formance was an augury for the re- 
using alization of all anticipations of a bril- 
Bae liant season for no production in the 
or four previous seasons was better done. 
mpted Ralph Lyford, managing director, who 
owder conducted, is to be congratulated on 
e ideal his unusual success. 

















































































rill be , 
é The Boito work, which was one of the tae . . : 
He most popular operas in last seascn’s cities of the State, including Minneap- 
oe répertoire, was a fortunate choice, since olis, Duluth, Mankato and Detroit, 
than it Served to reintroduce several singers Minn., provide for such credits, but 
50 toe “bo were favorites of other seasons. the policy is not as yet State-wide. 
igeles The night was one which made listening The Association has for some twelve 
5 cer % ae opera especially enjoyable. years been fighting for a standardization 
wha’ pediteme wr charatatiat hens’ of the musical profession in the State. A 
a tofele two seasons ago, was well cast es of wrraage can | = 
r and it was a pleasure to hear him again Guat — Sehoattie oa rt q ns peg gon 
od 7 in his fine interpretation of the role. amin sonia 0 of saventy-alaae 
1s off histrioete wabeeusdie oe xe . = applications received, seventy had been 
uted bolical and sinister creature, especially for licentiate degrees and eight for asso- 
we oar in the exciting scenes of the 7. sftmposium on the gubiect, Viewer 
ny" second act. a ; , 
The management was also fortunate ; Photo by G. Y. Nishiyama Bergquist stated that, although progress 
f the in securing again the services of Edith TAMAKI MIURA nae Deen are pe Trey al = _— 
arge i c s , 
y - ‘he sr Padget Satukome on > Fogger Japanese Prima Donna Whose Presentation of the Réle of “Cio-Cio-San” in “Madama _ greatly desired recognition of the M. M. | 
eant Trop. Ge wee-ene of the mcet opular Butterfly” Has Made Her a Favorite with Opera Audiences in Many Cities. She will TT, A. by the state department of educa- 
- the singers last year, and a aan od Be Heard Again in the Puccini Work Next Season Under the Management of Fortune tion is still in abeyance, on the ground 
ver,” established herself ‘<a Witecite fer Gallo, Impresario of the San Carlo Opera Organization. (See Page 14) that the Association is not a school, that 
[me Opulent voice was used with discretion it pg Reena ae Bagg Boman ages 
not “s ardized. , 


um- and rose to a superb climax in the Prison 
Scene. The Faust was Ludovico T 4 this attitude of the state department of 
chia, Seek Git Intelinnees and re- Concert Managers Draft New Contract education. to be an indictment against 
e teaching profession. e urge 


- finement although a cold seemed to Pe RL TS MTT MATTIE LLELOTEL CLLETLELEULELLELEELELL ELLE MET CETLULUTL ETE LOTT ETT ELGG TET TET UTES PRET LETUUTEEUUEECUMERAEER LUT EULMAOTMEMULPMUUMEOPOP UM “ . . “ — 
~ Association and its individual members 


. hinder slightly the freedom of his upper 
) tones. Rene Yoro did seme poll rd HICAGO, June 28.—The National Groff-Bryant, Chicago; Elizabeth Cueny, to renewed and persistent effort to obtain 
work as Martha, and Tecla Richert as Concert Managers’ Association con- eu 2 Behyines, Lae. Angeles; the oo gee i of the pee see “ 
‘antalis and Francesco Curci as Wag- venti : rs. Edna W. Saunders, Houston, Tex.; the value of music as an educationa 
s Wag vention adjourned on Tuesday afternoon Willard Kimball, Lincoln, Neb.; George factor and made a plea for increased 














ver sang and acted with sincerity. , : : 
| The ‘sbabent work of ong chorus after a three day's ree Mrs. Katie §. Ogden, Des Moines, Iowa; Mrs. L. efficiency and codperation by individual 
5 demonstrated the wisdom of Mr. Lyford’s Wilson-Greene, of Washington, D. C., Darby, Cincinnati; Mrs. Adella Prentiss teachers. 
action in engaging twenty-four singers president: of the Association, conducted Hughes, Cleveland, and T. Arthur Smith, The progress of the Association in its 
from the Metropolitan Opera Company the meetings. Those present included Washington. campaign for credits and licensing was 
to supplement the well-trained local Margaret Rice of Milwaukee, secretary; outlined by J. G. Hinderer, who opened 


Rachel Busey Kinsolving and Anna [Continued on page 22] the discussion. He declared the belief 

of the organization that music has a first 
place as mind-developer in the student’s 
curriculum. He advocated the teaching | 


ngers. Their stage experience proved 
. valuable in the ensemble and they 
helped to achieve some effective moments. 














1€ support given the soloists and - 
chorus by the orchestra, composed of In Thi’ L4/Ue of “principles of music not methods,’ | 

a ty-five members of the Cincinnati and advised a campaign for enlightening 
Symphony, was notably excellent, and What Will Music Be Like a Hundred Years Hence?....... 3 the public, instead of attempting to reach . 
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Mr. Lyford was called before the curtain Musica: Highlights of the Democratic Convention.......... 2, 30 the end through politics or legislation. 













to share j , : : 
, The ate tettinats endek thd. divec- Artists Seek Holiday Haunts for Work and Play........... 5 Ache ee 
‘lon of Alexander Puglia, were decidedly Ohio Managers Consider the Problems of Concert-Giving. .. 9 come was delivered by Superintendent S. 
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More Music Than Harmony in Sessions 
of Democratic Delegates to Convention 





Brave Bands Play on Despite Rivalry of Chorused Shouts and 
Yells—“Sidewalks of New York” Holds First Place as 
Campaign Melody— Anna Case Sings “Star-Spangled 


Banner” 
Meee ene nen 


ARMONY, according to reports of 

the Democratic Convention in Madi- 
son Square Garden, has not always been 
attained in general sessions or in all- 
night meetings in upper rooms behind 
closed. doors. .Harmony, indeed, has 
seemed .difficult to achieve in more senses 
than one. Bands there have been in 
plenty, and songs of many kinds; but 
music, as music is looked upon by the 
idealist, has been treated rather rough. 


It all sounded very bright the day the 
convention opened. Band after band 
figured in parades that tramped along 
the streets, if not literally the sidewalks, 
of New York. Bravely they played 
medleys of airs old and new—snatches 
of “Annie Laurie,’ “Hail, Hail, the 
Gang’s All Here” and popular marches 
such as “The Washington Post,” and 
never did they lack approving listeners. 
But once the convention got under way, 
the situation changed. If music be the 
speech of angels, the angels found their 
voices drowned in a mightier chorus of 
shouts, yells and fanfares of tin horns. 
Reluctant to be ignored, however, the 
musicians played on, probably hoping to 
find virtue its own reward. 

Yet out of all this musical confusion 
there has emerged, triumphant and ro- 
bust, one song that defies competition in 
popular favor. “The Sidewalks of New 
York,” written in 1894 by Charles M. 
Lawlor and for years as much in every- 
one’s mouth as cigarettes are today, has 
taken on a new lease of life, has accom- 
plished what is known in theatrical par- 
lance as “staging a comeback.” Governor 
Smith is largely responsible for this, for 
it was he who adopted “The Sidewalks” 
as his campaign piece, but even he could 
not have made campaign musical bricks 
without straw. 


Composer Is Pleased 


Modestly proud of the fame that has 
come freshly again to him in his ad- 
vancing years, Mr. Lawlor says: 

“Governor Smith says he owes a lot 
to ‘The Sidewalks of New York,’ but I 
feel my song owes a lot to him.” 

It was under conditions that would 
have furnished O. Henry with material 
for one of his vivid pen pictures: that 
“The Sidewalks” was _ written. Mr. 
Lawlor had been having what he de- 
scribed as “a good time” in Charley 
Murphy’s Anawanda Club on Second 
Avenue. _The occasion was “beefsteak 
ladies’ night,” and Mr. Lawlor had 
sung some of his songs, “The Mick that 
Threw the Brick” and “The Best in the 
House Is None Too Good for Riley.” 
Incidentally, Governor Smith was then 
at the comparative beginning of his 
public career, occupying the post of an 
assemblyman. Slightly “elevated,” Mr. 
Lawlor, SO he relates, was visited by 
an inspiration to write a song that 
would turn out to be “a real big hit.” 
The title came to him first. Then he 
envisaged the street scene he had often 
seen—children down at heel, dirty and 
ragged, but still children, dancing to 
tunes that squeaked out of an 
organ-grinder’s box, a friendly police- 
man , watching them (and many other 
activities) with an apparently casual 
eye, and windows serving as frames 
for feminine onlookers in shawls and 
caps. 

‘The picture stayed in Mr, Lawlor’ 
mind as he found his way home. tl 
home and in bed, the theme did not 
desert him. Nor had it fled with the 
dawn of morning light. So when day 


came, Mr. Lawlor visited his friend 
James W.. Blake, and together, Mr. 
Lawlor writing the words and Blake 


the music, they produced a son tha 
1s now accepted as a classic of its kind. 
Jim” Blake, Mr. Lawlor states, is a 
brother of Judge Blake, and was last 
known to him as a carpet seller. 

He must be 108 years old by this 


time,” adds Mr. Lawlor. 
At seventy-two years of age, Mr. 


Lawlor, in company with his 
Alice, has been ] Pye ~~ 


ville sketch, 


appearing in a vaude- 
“The Sidewalks of New 
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York,” in the Prospect Theater, Brook- 
lyn. Failing sight has not interfered 
with his vigor, and his ambition to be 
admitted to one of the convention ses- 
sions was gratified. 

“But we could not stay long enough 
to hear Papa’s song,” says Miss Lawlor, 
“because we had to leave for Brooklyn.” 


Anna Case Is Soloist 


Vocal music of the concert order was 
not heard to any great extent at the 
convention, but the engagement of 
Anna Case to sing the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” the first day was a feature 
of the program. And, judging by the 


applause, Miss Case’s clear soprano 
voice gave the delegates much pleasure 
both in this number and in “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” which was her 
second offering. Miss Case was again 
called upon to lead the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” at later sessions. 
Those in authority were not oblivious 
to the effect of music, either, even if 
sweet sounds formed but an obbligato to 
sounds that were less melodious, and 
officials kept a telephone open during 
the sessions in order that the Seventh 


‘ Regiment Band, which was on hand as 


the regular musical organization, might 
be told what to play. Lieut. Francis W. 
Sutherland is the bandmaster. i 

On all sides a tendency to avoid music 
of a controversial nature was noticed. 
Nothing very revolutionary was brought 
to the surface. Topical tunes flourished 
but briefly, with the outstanding excep- 
tion of “The Sidewalks of New York”; 
and airs like “You Great Big Beautiful 
Doll” were as prominent as marches 
that are associated with the nation’s 
historical development or as music that 
is strictly patriotic. The “Great Big 
Beautiful Doll’ was, somewhat tact- 
lessly, ‘some critics think, played just 
after a feminine delegate had finished a 
speech; but Lieutenant Sutherland, ex- 
plains that this, like other numbers, had 
been ordered from the platform. 





Brilliant Performances by Opera Stars 
in First Week of Season at “Ravinia” 


HICAGO, June 28.—The first week of 
the Ravinia opera season was con- 
cluded with last night’s performance of 
“Madama Butterfly,” in which Florence 


Easton and Giovanni Martinelli were 
the principals. The performances of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” 
on the first night and “Lucia” on the 
second were renewed last week. The 
rest of the week’s list comprised ‘ Aida,” 
“Bohéme” and “Rigoletto.” 

The Ravinia season includes in its 
weekly routine four orchestral concerts, 
one on Monday night, the others on 
Saturday, Sunday and Thursday after- 
noons, the Thursday matinée having long 
been devoted to the entertainment of 
children. The concerts will be conducted 
this summer by Eric De Lamarter, as- 
sistant conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony, which is to be present all summer 
for both concert and opera performances. 


Carl Brueckner, ’cellist, was soloist at 
the initial concert of the season. Merle 
Alcock sang at Monday’s concert “Mon 
coeur s’ouvre Aa ta voix,” and Jacques 
Gordon, concertmaster, played Wieniaw- 
ski’s “Souvenir de Moscou.” Men- 
delssohn’s Italian Symphony, Liszt’s “Les 
Préludes” and Brahms’ Slavonic Dances 
were played. 

“Aida,” sung on Tuesday night, had 
Florence Easton in the name part. Ina 
Bourskaya as Amneris fulfilled her first 
assignment of the season. Jeanne Gor- 
don had originally been expected to make 
her Ravinia début at this time, but the 
young contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera has been delayed in coming to 
Chicago. Miss Bourskaya’s Ammneris is 
well known at Ravinia and at the Audi- 
torium, yet it was new in some respects. 
The Russian mezzo-soprano has done 





[Continued on page 20] 





San Francisco Opera Leaders Discuss Plans 
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Gaetano Merola, General Director, and Bradford Mills, Executive Manager of the San 
Francisco Opera Association, Talk Over Plans for the Coming Season 


AN FRANCISCO, June 28.—San 
Francisco’s opera season of two 
weeks, beginning Sept. 22, is bringing 
into bold relief the personality of Gae- 


tano Merola, general director of the 
Association, whose ability was an im- 
portant factor in the success of opera 
performances last season. Besides pos- 
sessing an extraordinary faculty for the 
details of operatic production, Mr. Me- 
rola has displayed unusual business 
acumen in outlining the practical side of 
the enterprise, to which 2500 citizens 


have been asked to subscribe, and for 
which some $125,000 has already been 
pledged. 

Mr. Merola is ably seconded in prepar- 
ing for the elaborate schedule by Brad- 
ford Mills, who has recently been 
appointed executive manager of the com- 
pany. Mr. Mills has had wide experi- 
ence in the managerial field and is well- 
equipped to take care of the business de- 
tails. The accumpanying photograph 
shows Mr. Merola and Mr. Mills seated 
at the base of Verdi’s statue in Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco. 


AUER, 79, MARRIES — 
ACCOMPANIST, 49 


Wanda Bogutska-Stein le. 
comes Bride of Veteran Viv- 
lin Master in New York 


Leopold Auer, the eminent vilin 
master, was married in the New Y ork 
City Hall on June 24, to Mme. Wada 
Bogutska-Stein, his accompanist {or 
twenty-two years. Mr. Auer Is seventy. 
nine years of age and his wife forty. 
nine. The couple are spending their 
honeymoon in Chicago where Mr. A ic; 
is giving special summer master-classes 
at the Chicago Musical College. ‘he 
marriage was kept a secret for several 
days. 

Mr. Auer was born in Hungary on 
June 7, 1845, and studied at the con- 
servatories in Budapest and Vienna an( 
finally became a pupil of Joachim. He 
was well known both as a soloist and 
conductor throughout Germany and 
Austria and in 1868, settled in Petro- 
grad where he was soloist to the Czar 
and professor of violin at the Royal Con- 
servatory. Among his pupils now promi- 
nent on the concert stage are Efrem Zim- 
balist, Jascha Heifetz, Eddy Brown, 
Mischa Elman, Toscha Seidel, Max Rosen 
Mischa Elman, Toscha Seidel, Max 
Rosen, Kathleen Parlow and Cecilia 
Hansen. ; 

At the beginning of the Russian Rev- 
olution in 1917, Mr. Auer escaped by 
way of Sweden, and came to New York 

Mr. and Mrs. Auer will return to New 
York in September, and will resunx 
their work of training young aspirants 
for violin honors. 








CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
AWARDS SCHOLARSHIPS 





Large Number of Contestants Bring 
Closest Competition Yet Recorded 
for Summer Course Honors 


CHICAGO, June 30.—The contests fo: 
the Chicago Musical College’s summe! 
Master School scholarships ended on the 
evening of June 27. So large was the 
number of entrants eligible that th 
scholarships were in many cases divided 
The award of free scholarships has long 
been a practice at the Chicago Musica! 
College, and in the eight years in which 
summer term scholarships have been 
offered in the master school courses, there 
has never been so close a competition as 
this year. 

The Master School, which opens today, 
will have many prominent teachers 0! 
New York and Chicago on the faculty. 
Scholarships were offered under Leopold 
Auer and Léon Sametini in violin; Xave! 
Scharwenka in piano; and by Percy 
Rector Stephens, Herbert Witherspoon, 
Richard Hageman, William S. Brady and 
Sergei Klibansky in voice. Mr. Auers 
scholarship pupils will be Philip Kaw 
man of Chicago, a pupil of Mr. Same- 
tini’s, and Grisha Monasehitch of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Mr. Sametini’s scholarship 
was awarded to Carmela Ippolito of Bos 
ton. Mr. Scharwenka’s scholarship was 
divided between Dorothy Kendrick 0! 
Dallas, Tex., a pupil of Edward Collins, 
and Gustav Dunkelberger of Corvallis. 
Ohio. They will have one lesson a week, 
each. 

Mr. Stephens’ vocal scholarship was 
divided between Orra E. Gebhardt ©! 
Dayton, Ohio, and Margaret J. Arn 
strong of Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Wither- 
spoon will teach Lucille Mitchell © 
Greenburg, Neb., and Nanton M. Marbi: 
of New York City. Mr. Hageman’s honor 
pupils will be Zelma E. Smithpeter 0! 
Carrolton, Mo., and Mrs. Clara Schev) 
of Chicago. Mr. Brady’s award went to 
Katherine E. Benner of Newton, Kan 
and Philip B. Kolar of Bloomfield, Ne». 
Mr. Klibansky’s two scholarships, ©! 
two lessons weekly each, go to Vivia! 
Paine Pruitt of San Angelo, Tex. and 
George M. Graham of Barberton, Ohio 





Caution 


Complaint has been made to MUSICAL 
AMERICA that a man representing hin 
self to be a “Dr. Charles Perry of Lon- 
don” has been obtaining money from m| 
sicians on various pretexts. This man 
said to tell musicians that he is a 
quainted with members of the staff « 
MusicaL AMERICA. Nothing whatever | 
known about this man. He is stocky ! 
build, dark-complexioned, of plausib! 
address, and claims to have a daught« 
or wife who is a singer. 
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What Will the Music of 2024 A. D. Be Like? 


Recent Advances Suggest Startling Possibilities for the Future—When Transmission of Pictures by Telegraphy 
Is Perfected Opera in Every Home Will Be Feasible—Single Keyboard Piano May Be Scrapped—Revo- 
lutionary Murmurs Threaten Present Notation System and Top-Heavy Orchestra 


Ce TMU MT 





(= EN DECADES § from 
now—in 2024 A. D.— 
what sort of music will 
people be playing? 
How will melody be de- 
livered to your home— 
in the form of scores, records, rolls 
or in that intangible form, the long- 
distance radio wave? What new in- 
struments of the orchestra will have 
been invented? How many keys and 














keyboards will the piano of that day — 


have? Will key signatures have been 
forgotten and the musical staff in- 
creased in size, to make room for 
eighth-tones? And will major and 
minor be as dead as the modes of the 
Greeks? How many divisions of the 
human voice will be in style? Will 
our great-great-grandchildren listen to 
mezzo-tenors and _  super- sopranos? 
What forms of outrage and violent 
death will be the subject of librettos? 
And will there be nightly photo-music- 
drama broadcast to every village? 

These possibilities occur to most folk 
who speculate on the future. If any of 
Beethoven’s contemporaries were to come 
back exactly a century later and listen 
to a concert by one of the “modern” 
groups, what would be his impressions? 
We are not so sure that Beethoven him- 
self would be so startled, for he was a 
modern in his day—and one that stood 
alone, speaking his own language. But 
ideas have changed enormously from 
Brahms to Scriabin. 

We can picture Schubert sauntering 
into a recital of Schénberg’s music, pe»r- 
ing jovially through his glasses, his stock 
disarranged. After a moment of con- 
fusion, he would doubtless say: “But, of 
course, the players are tuning up! These 
modern conductors are so exact that they 
beat time for this process.’”’ Mendelssohn 
would never recognize some of the 
modern “songs without words.” And as 
he listened to a radio recital, the Bee- 
thoven that once frightened Bonn with 
his gigantic and temperamental humors 
would pound his knee and roar: “They 
used to call my Rasoumovsky Quartets 
advanced!” 


Ether-Tones of the Future 


This contrast is sharp, but a great 
change has come within the last score 
of years. Is it too much to expect a 
greater one in five times that period? A 
hundred years from now the salons of 
magnificent private houses. will be 
flooded by the touch of a button with 
divine tones. The marvels of that time 
will inelude very probably the mass per- 
formance of some great choral work by 
groups of singers and instrumentalists 
in many cities. Europe and America 
may join in the “Missa Solemnis” or the 
Mozart Requiem. The clumsy beginnings 
of the telegraphed photograph promise 
a future development for the sending of 
visual opera along with the music over 
the wires or through the air. 

Will all this, if it comes to pass, lessen 
the demand for the services of artists? 
We do not believe it will prove a substi- 
tute for the musician and dancer in the 
flesh—rather it will demand his coépera- 


tion. The result will be very likely a 
great gain in the profits of a _per- 
formance. The limits of space will be 


broken down, and the artist will perform 
to a vast body of millions of hearers! 
_ Many inconveniences which the tour- 
Ing artist now has to suffer will no doubt 
de eliminated. It will not be necessary to 
travel great distances: the strain of the 
concert tour will be dispensed with. The 
changes in living habits and daily 
regimen that make these trips trying 
even to the seasoned performer will be 
dispensed with. Artists may not even 
have to leave their homes, to endure the 
artificialities of the concert platform. 
The compositions of the future will 
Probably exploit much more subtle tonal 
combinations than do those of today. The 
tendency is now plainly in that direction, 
and has been for some time. The increase 





of chromatism through the music of 
Schumann, Chopin, Wagner, Scriabin 
and moderns such as Stravinsky is a 
progressive one. Schools of composition 
founded on a formula, like that of De- 
bussy, decrease instead of extend the 
variety of tonalism, despite the genius of 
the individual, and are therefore cul-de- 
sacs in this progress. 

Whether the device of quarter-tones 
will come into general favor is problem- 
atic. The difficulties of performing such 
intervals on our present instruments are 
very great, and in the case of the piano 


defect in the present scale is its limita- 
tions in the writing of accidentals. The 
old rigid systems of key signatures were 
happy solutions, so far as they went; but 
when the conception of endless modu- 
lation came in (Wagner gave it a con- 
siderable “boost”), it rendered them 
really useless. The key signature had to 
change with every few measures, and 
this was extremely confusing. 

Many modern composers write entirely 
without these signatures, to all purposes 
in the Key of C Major. The consequent 
peppering of the staff with complicated 
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OPERA OF THE FUTURE 
In the Music That Will Be Listened to a Hundred Years from Now Great Changes in 


Form and Content Must Be Expected. 


Viafora Here Embodies His Idea of the 


Dramatic Action of a Lyric Play in That Advanced Age, When “Super-Sopranos” 
Will Sing and All Kinds of “Modern” Machinery Will Be Used on the Opera Stage. 
The Scene Represents a Mezzo-Baritone Accomplishing His Villainous Designs Upon 


the Defenseless Heroine by the Use of a Super-Anaesthetic, Instead of the Clumsy 


Daggers and Poison That Are Now the Fashion! 


it is impossible to do so without a spe- 
cially devised keyboard. From abroad 
come reports of a new piano that has 
been made to surmount this difficulty. It 
has red keys between the customary 
white and black to supply the additional 
quarter-tones. Here is a revolution in- 
deed! The whole system of piano teach- 
ing, of fingering, of technic, will have to 
be revised, if this piano of 176 keys comes 
into general use. At the same time, it 
is said to be a very practicable keyboard, 
which does not impose any difficulties on 
the hand which cannot be met. Other 
inventors are working along similar lines 
and perhaps, in time, our pianos may 
have two or even three keyboards, some- 
what like those of the organ, but so 
arranged that an infinite number of 
tonal divisions will be possible. 

In the case of stringed instruments, 
changes in number, length and quality of 
strings may be made; the relative size 
of the bow may be altered, or some arti- 
ficial device to facilitate “stopping” be 
introduced. In the case of valved in- 
struments, corresponding changes will 
have to be made, these almost certainly 
increasing the size and complexity of 
these pieces. 


A New Art of Scoring 


The present system of musical nota- 
tion will be revised or extended without 
a doubt. It is, in fact, antiquated as it 
stands today. This will, however, not be 
so momentous a matter as it seems, for 
such revisions have taken place periodi- 
cally in the history of music. The great 





signs of chromatism has, as one English 
authority recently remarked, made it im- 
possible to read notes in groups, but only 
one by one. One solution would be to 
increase the lines in the staff, doing away 
with sharps and flats. 


More Flexible Notation Wanted 


The same difficulty appears in modern 
scores with regard to time signatures. 
These change with disconcerting regu- 
larity in the modern orchestral work, and 
it is something of an endurance test 
that the conductor performs in changing 
the beat in such works as “Sacre du 
Printemps” or “The Planets.” The solu- 
tion might be in the adoption of a stand- 
ard measure of a set number of beats, a 
new arrangement of the values of notes, 
so that a whole-note, for instance, would 
always be given one or two beats. It 
would then be necessary to invent a much 
greater variety of fractional notes, per- 
haps with a system of numbering to re- 
place the old convention of the dotted 
note. Certainly the state of music today 
clamors for a more flexible notation— 
with single ynits for both pitch and tone. 

As for the orchestra of the future, that 
is something of a vexing question! With- 
out pretending to be a sybil, we can 
venture a belief that its present quanti- 
tative development is a misstep in its 
true evolution. The orchestra took shape 
around the unit of the string quartet, the 
other tones being somewhat in the nature 
of an “embellishment.” That is, one 
choir of instruments originally stood out 
—as it were, cementing the whole to- 
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gether. The strings to this day keep 
something of this function. The ten- 
dency during the last fifty years has 
been to pile up the subsidiary instru- 
ments—the brass with Wagner, the 
heaven-knows-what-not with Strauss. 
The result has sometimes been a muddy 
color, a thick melange of sound. 

There is no doubt about it: beginning 
with Tchaikovsky, the music of the pres- 
ent has become steadily more percussive. 
That is the primitive stage, not the high 
estate, of music. If that of the future 
is to include still more of this element— 
as the newcomers seek to persuade us 
then the strange, blatant harmonies, the 
crunches, groans and pulsations, must be 
bound with the strong glue of the lyrical, 
else music as such will decay. It is the 
test we apply to present modernist works 
—the great distinction of Stravinsky be- 
ing that he achieves lyricism with de- 
vices that would have made our fore- 
fathers writhe. 

It seems that to secure this end, the 
predominance of the strings must be re- 
stored either by increasing them, or by 
decreasing the whole orchestra propor- 
tionally. The fact that the small en- 
semble has grown into greater popularity 
within several decades—the wind en- 
semble undergoing a renaissance—indi- 
cates that the modernist is realizing that 
his effects can be made most surely with 
an economy of means. The giant or- 
chestras of today may be regarded a 
century hence with something of the 
curiosity that we now bestow on Berlioz’s 
ideal ensemble including 240 strings and 
thirty grand pianos. 








Music Dramas of an Aeon Hence 


The opera, one may be tempted to be- 
lieve, will always be—the opera! It 
flaunts its brazen indiscretions in the 
face of the chaster forms of music, and 
everybody continues to love it. There 
is no reason to think that its theatrical 
element will be sacrificed to the musical. 
The first is its very life-blood. When 
Gluck and Wagner set out to idealize 
the union of the two, it was usually the 
musical member of the family that had 
to change her ways to suit the bad- 
mannered libretto. In opera, as else- 
where, the play’s the thing! 

What of the future? The original 
Richard, it may be confidently said, 
“started something” when he taught the 
voices not to know what the orchestra 
is doing! The great increase in har- 
monic complexity has all but sounded 
the death-knell of melody, until we have 
a way of referring to it as something to 
be ashamed of! The mediocre composer 
is able to cover up his lack in this re- 
spect by overlaying his thin tunes with 
thick layers of stuff. To compare music 
with painting, he has ceased to learn 
how to draw and spends all his time 
in mixing and remixing colors. We can 
imagine the music drama of the future 
as getting back to firm ground some- 
where. The theory that two and two 
make five,—that a complex combination 
of bad, indifferent or loathsome melodic 
parts sounding at the same time makes 
a mysterious beauty—is absurd. 

As to plots? The opera libretto ought 
to reflect life as it is, with due artistic 
re-arrangement. As that is growing 
more and more mechanical, the drama 
will deal in engines that both crush and 
comfort. Heroines will accomplish their 
cheerful vengeance on dastardly bari- 
tones by means of the newly-discovered 
death ray. Tosca may give up her 
dagger in favor of a high-powered ex- 
plosive, and Jsolde will certainly mix a 
swift and certain microbe in her fateful 
cup. Lucrezia Borgia, unless we are 
mistaken, will specialize in the hook- 
worm. Mad Lucy will suffer from de- 
mentia praecox, or depressive melan- 
cholia, instead of the comfortable old 
vague form of lunacy, and a revision of 

the libretto will surely include a con- 
sultation of psychoanalysts—for comic 
relief. Turiddu will die of tetanus from 
uncauterized ear-bite, and Radames be 
lethal-gassed. 

When that day dawns, who can pic- 
ture the thrills of the opera subscriber? 

R. M. KNERR. 
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Honorary Doctor’s Degree Is Conferred 


on Cadman by Denver Conservatory 
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Dr. Charles Wakefield Cadman and Prominent Denver Musicians, Who Participated in the 


Graduation Exercises of the Wolcott Conservatory. 


Left to Right: Dr. Cadman, 


Edwin J. Stringham, Mus. Doc.; John C. Wileox, Mus. M., and Francis Hendriks, 


Mus. M. 


ENVER, June 28.—Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, composer, delivered 
the address to graduates at the third an- 
nual commencement exercises of the Wol- 
cott Conservatory on the evening of June 
16, and was himself the recipient of the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Music. 
Dr. Cadman’s subject was “Problems 


of American Music,” and it was treated 
with intelligent insight into national con- 
ditions, a broad tolerance for ephemeral 
foibles and a calm faith in the ultimate 
survival of the essentially worth-while 
and the elimination of the trivial. Dean 
Edwin J. Stringham, himself honored 
with the degree of Doctor of Music in 
Cincinnati only a few days before, con- 
ferred the degree upon Mr. Cadman, who 
was sponsored by John C. Wilcox, and 
assisted in the hood ceremony by Francis 
Hendriks, a long-time friend of the re- 


cipient. The degree of Bachelor of Music 
was conferred upon five, and certificates 
in vocal pedagogy and in public school 
music methods were given in large 
numbers. 

Dr. Cadman was the guest of honor at 
luncheons, dinners and receptions during 
his brief stay in Denver, where many 
prominent musical folk were gathered. 
He completed arrangements while here 
for the production of his opera, “Sha- 
newis,” under Denver Music Week Asso- 
ciation auspices next December. He will 
complete his operatic cantata, “The Sun- 
set Trail,” in time for performance as a 
“curtain raiser.” Both works will be di- 
rected by John C. Wilcox, and the chorus 
and casts will be recruited from local 
artistic forces, with the exception of 
Tsianina, Indian singer, who will return 
to this, the scene of her musical studies, 
to sing the title réle of er 





Six Soloists Chosen from Over 200 


Applicants to Appear at N. Y. Stadium 


PTT TUT TOT TEE TELLIER TUCO UUM ULIMIT Me LLCO 


IX soloists for the Stadium Con- 

certs at the College of the City of 
New York were chosen at the public au- 
ditions hel? this month in Aeolian Hall, 
according io an announcement made by 
Mrs. William Cowen, chairman of the 
Auditions Committee. The winners, 


selected from more than 200 contestants, 
are Ignace Hilsberg, pianist; Miron 
Poliakin and Benno Rabinoff, violinists, 
and Virginia Rea, coloratura soprano; 
Frances Paperte, mezzo-soprano, and 
Frank Johnson, baritone. 

Ignace Hilsberg, who made his New 
York début at Aeolian Hall on Oct. 22, 
1923, is a Pole and a pupil of Annette 
Essipoff and Emil Sauer. He is well 
known in Europe and the Orient. He 
was decorated by the Chinese Republic 
for his playing. 

Miron Poliakin, Russian violinist, is 
also well known abroad and has made 
his professional début in America. A 
pupil of Leopold Auer, he made his first 
New York appearance at the Town Hall 
on Feb. 27, 1922, and played again in 
recital at Carnegie Hall on March 19, 
1922. 

Benno Rabinoff, violinist, is an Ameri- 
can, nineteen years old, and was born 
in the heart of New York’s East Side. 
Four years ago he won a scholarship at 
the Chicago Musical College to study 
under Professor Auer, with whom he 
has been ever since. Mr. Rabinoff has 
been engaged to appear at the Maine 
Festival this fall, but the Stadium con- 
cert this summer will mark his pro- 
fessional début. 

Virginia Rea, an American, has 
studied with Sergei Klibansky and 
Frantz Proschowsky. She has been ac- 
tive in concert for some time and made 
her New York recital début last fall. 

Frances Paperte studied with Shirley 
Gandel in Chicago and Estelle Liebling 
in New York. She was formerly a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Opera Company. 

Frank Johnson, a New Yorker, studied 
with Shirley Gandel and Adelaide 





Gescheidt. He is soloist in St. Paul’s 
Methodist Church, New York. 

Winners in the Stadium contests were 
given a progressive series of auditions 
and, at the final one, were required to 
present a concert program, lasting an 
hour in most cases. 

Although competition was keen in all 
three groups of pianists, violinists and 
vocalists, it was among the violinists 
that the choice was most difficult. After 
the first audition, seven violinists were 
called for a second hearing. Their work 
so impressed the judges that, contrary 
to all precedent in such contests, their 
names were announced and the audition 
broadcast by radio. Those who appeared 
at this hearing were Miron Poliakin, El- 
frida Bos, Peter Merenblum and Benno 
Rabinoff, all pupils of Leopold Auer; 
Bernard Ocko, pupil of Mark Farnaroff 
and Franz Kneisel; Samuel Kramer, 
eleven and one-half years old, pupil of 
Hans Letz, and Nicolay Berezowsky, 
pupil of Josef Borissoff. 

After the appearance of the soloists 
at the Stadium concerts, the judges will 
decide on the winner of the recital in 
a New York concert hall promised to one 
of the group of soloists selected at the 
Stadium auditions. As the auditions 
progressed the judges in each class were 
changed, so that a new and unbiased 
viewpoint might be obtained. At present 
their names are being withheld, although 
it is known that they included soloists 
of distinction, as well as teachers, music 
critics and patrons. 





Announce Dates for Cuban Tour of New 
York Symphony 


The itinerary for the tour of Cuba 
and the South by the New York Sym- 


phony next January and February was 
announced last week by George Engles, 
manager of the orchestra. Waiter Dam- 
rosch and his players will leave New 
York on the morning of Jan. 26, giving 
a concert in Wilmington, Del., in the 
evening, and will then go South, leaving 








Key West for Cuba on Jan. 29. The 
four concerts in Havana will be pre- 
sented in the Payret Theater under the 
auspices of the Sociedad Pro-Arte Musi- 
cal on Jan. 30 and 31 and Feb. 2 and 3. 
The two first concerts will be exclusively 
for the members of the Sociedad Pro- 
Arte Musical and the latter two for the 
nublic in general. The orchestra will 
leave Havana on Feb. 4, giving a concert 
in Miami on the following day. The re- 
mainder of the tour will include concerts 
at Palm Beach; Jacksonville, adults’ and 
young people’s concerts; Savannah, Co- 
lumbia, Greenville, Charlotte, Raleigh, 
Richmond, Washington, two concerts; 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and Harris- 
burg. 





$1,000 PRIZE OFFERED 


FOR CHAMBER WORK 


Berkshire Music Colony, Inc., 
Seeks Sonata or Suite for 
1926 Festival 


Another competition in the series in- 
augurated by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge to 
stimulate the production of chamber 
music, is announced by the Berkshire 
Music Colony, Inc. A prize of $1,000 
is offered for the best sonata or suite 
for violin and piano. The contest is 
opened from now until April 1, 1926, 
and the prize winning work will have 
its initial performance at the Berkshire 
Festival in 1926. Conditions governing 
the contest are as follows: 

All manuscripts arriving later will be 
returned as ineligible, as will also those 
not complying with the stipulated con- 
ditions. Only compositions which are 
not published and have not been per- 


formed in public, either in part or their 
entirety, will be accepted. No composi- 
tion which has already won a prize will 
be accepted. Transcriptions or adapta- 
tions will not be eligible. 

The winner of the prize is to grant 
to Mrs. Coolidge the sole control of the 
rights of performance, public or pri- 
vate, of the prize winning composition, 
during a period of nine months from the 
date of the award of the prize, and 
transfers to her from that date the 
ownership of the original manuscript 
thereof. This stipulation refers in no 
way to the copyright, but to the manu- 
script as a souvenir. 

All manuscripts must be sent anony- 
mously and marked with a nom de plume. 
A sealed envelope with the nom de plume 
on the outside, and containing name and 
address of the composer, must be in- 
closed. Any distinguishing marks of 
identify will be concealed from the jury. 
The names of the participants in this 
competition, except that of the prize win- 
ner, will not be revealed to anyone, save 
with the special consent of the composer. 

No award will be made in case the 
jury should decide that none of the sub- 
mitted works are worthy of the prize. 

All music will be returned at the ex- 
pense of the sender, and no responsibility 
is taken for manuscripts lost in transit. 
Manuscripts not claimed within one 
year after the date of the award of the 
prize will be destroyed. 

The compositions must be sent to Hugo 
a eee 1054 Lexington Avenue, New 

ork. 


MUSIC PAYS IN BALTIMORE 











Theater Announces Profit for 
Fiscal Year—Students Heard 


BALTIMORE, MD., June 28.—A _ report 
made by the directors of the Lyric Com- 
pany of Baltimore announces a profit of 
$12,000 for the fiscal year just closed. 
The reserve fund totals $27,000. Direc- 
tors pointed out that during the last four 
years the total indebtedness has been 
reduced from $200,000 to $105,000. The 


company’s officers, all re-elected, are as 
follows: Dr. Hugh Young, president; 
Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, first vice-president; 
Ral Parr, second vice-president; G. 
Porter Houston, treasurer, and Frederick 
R. Huber, secretary and managing direc- 
tor. 

Students of the European Conserva- 
tory of Music recently gave the eighth 
recital of the current season in the audi- 
torium of the school. Those heard were 
pupils of Henri Weinreich, piano, and 
Joseph Imbrogulio and William Cheno- 
weth, violin. FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN. 


Lyric 


GERMAN PUBLISHERS 
OFFER THREE PRIZES 


Invite Composers of All Coun- 
tries to Submit Chamber 
Concertos in Contest 


An announcement from B. Schott 
Séhne, music publishers, of Mainz, Ge) 
many, invites composers of all countri: 
to enter a prize competition which cal! 
for an unpublished score of a chamb« 
concerto, to be submitted to them befo: 
Dec. 1, 1924. The first prize will be 300 
gold marks, or about $700, and two other 
prizes of 1500 gold marks, or about $35: 
each, will be awarded. There will be n 
further payment for publication right 
by the publishers, but receipts from th 


performing and mechanical rights wil! 
be divided in the usual proportions. 

All manuscripts must have a motto or 
nom de plume, and must be accompanied 
by a sealed letter, with the pseudonym on 
the outside and the name and address of 
the composer inclosed. Unsuccessful 
works will be returned as soon as pos- 
sible. Prizes will be awarded only to 
first rate works, say the publishers. If 
enough of the compositions do not come 
up to a high artistic standard the judges 
reserve the right to change the propor- 
tion of the awards, although the total 
amount of prize money will be given in 
any case. 

The judges are Joseph Haas, Paul 
Hindemith, Erich Wolfgang Korngold, 
Lothar Windsperger and Dr. L. E. 
Strecker. Their decision will be final 
and binding. 

Describing the nature of the work 
desired, Messrs. Schott say: “The con- 
certo in chamber style (full orchestra 
excluded) should be in the spirit of the 
old concerto da camera which preceded 
the concerto grosso. It should, how- 
ever, not be a slavish imitation of the 
historical form, and should only resemble 
the old concerto da camera as to the 
limited number of the instruments em- 
ployed and the short duration of the 
work (which should not exceed about 
half an hour). The following possibil- 
ities are mentioned: Concerto for violin, 
’cello, piano, one woodwind, two strings, 
two wind instruments, one string and one 





-wind, two strings and one wind, etc., 


etc., with accompaniment of chamber or- 
chestra which should comprise not more 
than: four or five wind instruments, two 
brass instruments, percussion and 
strings (piano, harmonium, celesta or 
harp may also be used) or any smaller 
combination, strings alone, etc. 

“These are but a few suggestions, the 
number of movements, form and style, 
being left entirely to the composer, whose 
creative power for form and melodic in- 
spiration will alone be considered, all 
styles and schools being welcomed in this 
competition.” 


CHOIRS TO COMPETE 


$1000 Offered in Competitions to Be 
Conducted at Lake Winona 


Prizes aggregating more than $1,000 
in cash, besides numerous others con- 
sisting of books, phonograph records, 
sheet music and pictures, will be awarded 
to choirs, quartets, soloists and Sunday 
school orchestras in the contest to be 
conducted on Aug. 20 as a special fea- 
ture of Sacred Music Week, to be held 
at Winona Lake, Ind., Aug. 16 to 21. 

The various compositions requested 
and the prizes offered are as follows: 
large choir, “God is Our Refuge and 
Strength” by Bach and “Beautiful 
Saviour” by Christiansen, $375; small 
choir, “Then Round About the Starry 
Throne” from Handel’s “Samson” and 
“Fierce Was the Wild Billow” by Noble 
$150; church choir, “How Amiable ar¢ 
Thy Dwellings” by West and “Bless tne 
Lord, O My Soul” by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff 
$75; male quartet, “Lord, I Want to be 
a Christian” by Rodeheaver, $20; 
ladies’ quartet, “Come vo Our Hearts 
and Abide” by Macy, $20; soprano solo 
“Hear Ye, Israel” from Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah,” $10; tenor soo, “if With Al! 
Your Hearts” from the same work, $10; 
bass solo, “O God, Have Mercy” fron 
Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,” $10, and 
gospel songs by Sunday school orches- 
tras, $50. Daniel Protheroe of Chicag« 
will be the adjudicator. 
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Artists Seek Holiday Haunts for Work and Play 
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VACATION DAYS FIND THE STARS OF CONCERT AND OPERA IN FAVORED SPOTS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


1, Proving That He Has as Much Power on the Court as at the Keyboard, William Bachaus Goes Into Training at Surrey, England; 2, Claire Dux Takes a Spring Vacation in 
the California Hills Before Sailing for Europe; 3, Keeping Up the Fashion for Slim Prima Donnas, Queena Mario Rows Daily, at Lake Placid, N. Y.; 4, Victor Wittgenstein 
Snapped by His Manager, Walter Anderson, as He Sailed for Europe; 5, Olga Steeb Goes to Her Pianoless Shack in the Mountains for a Quiet Summer; 6, Walter Damrosch 
Spreads Propaganda for His Children’s Concerts Aboard Ship, with His Newest and Youngest Orchestra; 7, Paul Kochanski Tries Deep Sea Fishing in the Romantic Bay of 


Biscay; 8, Marguerite D’Alvarez Finds Restfulness in the Calm Beauty of an English Landscape. 


OR the concert-going pub- 
lic and critics in New 
York, the season is over. 
Carnegie Hall is devoted 
to travelogues and Aeo- 
lian to Stadium audi- 
tions. But the international artist who 
commutes’ across the ocean is still 
working. For in Europe the season has 
just begun. In London the opera is in 
its glory. In Paris the Olympiade has 
brought forth a midsummer deluge of 
concerts, and then there are the 
Festivals. Prague and Frankfort 
have already celebrated, but there are 
more to come: Vienna, Munich, Bay- 
reuth and Donaueschingen and almost 
every other city in Central Europe, for 
be honored and 


























there is Strauss to 

Smetana and Wagner and Pfitzner 
nd Mozart. And the artist must keep 
n working. 


A short rest in California after the 
merican season, or in the New York 
burbs, a few days quiet, aboard ship, 
d then, another tour. After an eve- 
ng at Covent Garden or Albert Hall, 
e can go down to Surrey for the week- 
l, or, after a concert at the Théatre 

Champs Elyseés, which now seems 
be the American’s favorite concert 
ill in Paris, one can run up to Deau- 
lle, but there is always another con- 
rt or another opera. The summer to 
e artist used to mean the Schwarzwald, 
the Tyrol, the mountains of Lake 
neva or Lago Maggiore, now, for 
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many, it means playing, singing, prac- 
ticing through the hot weather. There 
is little rest for the artist when the 
season lasts all year round. 

Yet most of the stars of opera stage 
and concert platform manage to get a 
vacation, be it short or long, and the 
others find a little relaxation. So, the 
great musical family thinks once more 
of favorite outdoor occupations: tennis, 
boating, fishing, or just plain resting 
in some rural spot where the conductor 
has ceased from troubling and the baton 
lies at rest. 

William Bachaus, after his American 
tour, gave concerts in Vienna and Berlin 
which took him back to his old public. 
He has played in recital and with or- 
chestra in Central Europe and, before 
he returns to America, in the fall, will 
play in Paris and London as well. In 
England he is almost as much at home 
as in Germany. He knows London as 
well as his native Leipzig and the downs 
of Surrey as well as the Bavarian Tyrol. 
After an exhausting season in London, 
he deserts the city for the cool green of 
the English country-side and, racquet in 
hand, forgets the “Three B’s” while he 
improves his tennis technic. 

Another of the artists who does con- 
siderable work during the summer is 
Claire Dux. After a season with the 
Chicago Civic Opera and a long concert 
tour she went to California, to sing and 
then to rest, before her summer season 
abroad. After a short vacation in the 
land of the moving pictures, she sailed to 
work again. Her program consists of con- 
certs in London and the chief cities of 
Central Europe, an opera season with 
the State Opera in Berlin, and, to com- 
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plete the summer, a tour of joint recitals 
with Mattia Battistini, the veteran Ital- 
ian baritone. If she has time before she 
returns to America, Miss Dux will go to 
Italy, not to rest, but to sing as a guest 
artist at several of the opera houses. 

The Americans are working, too, even 
when they go to the country for a vaca- 
tion. Queena Mario, the young soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera, is at the 
Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid, N. Y., 
for the summer. She rows and swims 
and fishes and rests in the cool shade 
of the lake, but that isn’t why she’s 
there. At least it is not the only reason. 
Lake Placid is the summer home of 
Mme. Sembrich and Miss Mario is going 
to work this summer, coaching her new 
réles with her famous teacher. 

Victor Wittgenstein, pianist, was glad 
of an enforced vacation aboard the ship 
as his only rest between the end of his 
Amercian tour and his first London 
concert. That is, his first London con- 
cert this year, for he is no stranger in 
the capitals abroad. London, Berlin, 
the watering places, Baden-Baden and 
Wiesbaden acclaimed his playing long 
ago and are now welcoming his return. 

3ack and forth across the continent 
goes Olga Steeb, pianist, during the con- 
cert seasoh, between her home in Los 
Angeles, where she occasionally gets a 
little rest, and her dates here, there and 
everywhere. But, in the summer, she does 
not rush to catch the last notes of the 
European season. She goes to her little 
shack high up in the mountains for a 
real vacation, and there isn’t a piano 
for 100 miles around. 

All work is play to 
rosch, because he enjoys it. 


Walter Dam- 
The few 


days on board the boat he was happy 
because he made the children happy. 
Forgetting the hard season behind him 
and the repetition of it awaiting him 
in France, he gathered about him the 
children on board the Paris and or- 
ganized an orchestra. The children were 
absorbed in the new game and so was 
Mr. Damrosch. He was just as enthu- 
siastic about teaching the youngsters to 
play as he is all winter about teaching 
them to listen. 

After appearing in fifteen concerts in 
Spain, Paul Kochanski took his rod and 
went fishing in the Bay of Biscay. The 
complete angler was willing to wait all 
summer, but the concerts wouldn’t, so 
after a respite, he packed his line and 
tackle and went to the Prague Festival 
to play with the modernists. After an- 
other Paris concert and one in London, 
he will go back to Spain for a quiet 
summer in the Andalusian hills before 
he returns to America for another 
strenuous season. 


Marguerite D’Alvarez, the Peruvian 
contralto, was brought up in England 
and loves her London and the English 


countryside. She is there now, working 
and playing. She has just given a 
London recital, and now that the Ger- 
man season is over at Covent Garden, 
she is going to appear there in “Carmen” 
and in “Samson and Delilah.” As a 
relief from the sophistication of the city 
she goes down whenever she can to the 
country where, in the depths of the rural 
beauty, she can indulge her introspective 
fancies. 
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O. Hartwell of the St. Paul public schools 
at the opening meeting on Wednesday 
morning. Mr. Hartwell dwelt impres- 
sively upon music as a necessary art 
tending to greater enjoyment and better 
living as instanced in the lives of indi- 








Donald N. Ferguson of Minneapolis, Newly 


Elected President of the Minnesota 
Teachers’ Association 
viduals and the social body. He spoke, 


also, from the educator’s point of view, 
of the better use of leisure time through 
musical interest and activity. 


Percy Rector Stephens Speaks 


The programs included talks on theory 
and demonstrations in the departments 
of voice, piano and public school music. 
Several authorities in these fields were 
heard. Among these were Percy Rector 
Stephens, noted voice teacher, and Edwin 
Hughes, pianist and teacher, both of New 
York and Harold B. Maryott of Chicago. 

“The American teacher is the best 
teacher in the world for Americans,” 
said Mr. Stephens at the session on 
Thursday afternoon, at which time the 
Association members were out in full 
force. 

He came before the convention declar- 
ing, “I am not a maker of singers, I am 
a trainer. The big things are nerves 
and muscles.” ‘He expressly set aside the 
art of singing as quite another matter, 
proclaiming “not ‘music’ but ‘voice’ ” was 
his specialty, and begging his hearers to 
join him in being simple and honest, not 
indulging in technical debate. 

He first gave an outline tracing the 
singing impulse and its reaction in vocal 
emission, as influenced by geographical 
and climatic conditions. The quality 
called “temperament,” he said, was de- 
pendent upon these factors. 

Beginning with rhythm as noted in the 
pulse—“a purely physical prompting, not 
mental”—and noting its’ stimulating 
effect in producing vocal sound, he 
pointed out a gradual development inte 
vocal impulse of a definite sort, the nego- 
tiation of form and a vocal art in which 
the voice was held to be purely an instru- 
ment. Its proper functioning as such, 
he said, is brought about by freedom, the 
elimination of physical interference and 
distracting fears. 

Physiological facts were held to be de- 
termining factors in establishing the ac- 
cepted three fundamentals in voice pro- 
duction—breath, sound, form. 

- 
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Mr. Stephens held _ consistently, 
throughout a three hour session, to the 
conception of the voice as a physical 
thing and to the voice-trainer as one 
dealing with physical functions and 
sensations. “Balanced sounds” he de- 
scribed as the goal sought, and the stu- 
dent was admonished to judge his pro- 
gress through sensation, feeling, and not 
by the sound of his voice to his own ear. 
It was claimed as scientifically estab- 
lished that no singer hears his own voice 
as it sounds to others and that, there- 
fore, he knows only through the sensation 
of freedom that his tone is balanced or 
good. “Observation is impossible during 
singing,” said Mr. Stephens. 

The idea that the vocal art is decadent 
as set forth in books on “the lost art of 
singing was discredited by the speaker. 
He emphatically declared that the art 
of singing is not lost. “We have been 
following people who do not know Amer- 
ican impulses and thoughts,” he sala 
further. ‘We are not Latins; we are 
a Northern people—Danes, Teutons, 
Anglo-Saxons; we are Americans and 
must establish things by a different ap- 
proach from that of the Latin countries, 
races or impulses.” 

He maintained that voice is not some- 
thing to be judged as right or wrong, but 
as incomplete in the case of one needing 





Nickolas Muray, N. Y. 


Jeanette Vreeland, Who Was Heard in a 
Special Evening Concert Before a Large 
Audience During the Week’s Meetings 


the services of a trainer. “It is a matter 
of releasing, not making; it is a physical 
development, a gymnasium exercise.” 

There followed a short clinical demon- 
stration of the theories set forth and a 
free, spirited discussion with many ques- 
tions. 


Jeanette Vreeland’s Recital 


Jeanette Vreeland’s recital on Thurs- 
day evening was the occasion of delight- 
ful singing. The soprano’s voice was 
commented upon as a convincing demon- 
stration of Mr. Stephens’ training. The 
program was interesting in detail and 
varied in the use of English, French, 
German and American songs and arias. 
There was good vocalization, understand 
ing and charm in the singer’s presenta- 
tion of Old English songs, Haydn’s “She 
Never Told Her Love” and “Now the 
Dancing Sunbeams Play,” Pierné’s “Le 
Moulin,” works by Chabrier, Ferrari and 
Bachelet, an aria from Massenet’s “Le 
Cid,” lieder by Hugo Wolf, Eric Wolff 
and Richard Strauss, and American 
works of Griffes, Ganz, Watts and 
Huerter. Miss Vreeland had an excel- 
lent accompanist in Herbert Goode. 


Lecture by Edwin Hughes 


The appearance of Edwin Hughes, 
New York pianist, in an illustrated lec- 
ture on “The Fundamentals of Beautiful 
Piano Playing” was the occasion of an- 
other interested assembly which showed 
much enthusiasm. Mr. Hughes made his 
approach in the treatment of beautiful 
melodie playing, illustrating the produc- 
tion of beautiful tone as a thing in itself. 
He stressed its employment in groups 
and phrases, in producing beautiful mu- 
sical contour marked by rhythmic punc- 
tuation, dynamic variation and variety of 
color. Technical points were clearly set 
forth in simple, understandable language 
and further driven home by actual dem- 
onstration. 

The importance of public school music 
in the deliberations of the convention 














Nickolas Muray, N. Y. 

Percy Rector Stephens, New York Voice 
Teacher, Who Conducted the Vocal 
Forum and Gave a Historical Outline of 
the “Singing Impulse” before the Con- 
vention 


was noted in the giving over of two 
entire “sessions to it. Mr. Maryott called 
first for a demonstration of class singing 
by pupils, drawn from the city schools, 
led by their grade teachers, Sylvia O. 
Hagen of. the Gordon School, and Eliz- 
abeth Gill of the Van Buren School. The 
beauty of tone employed and the very 
evident enjoyment of the children seemed 
to provide the keynote-for Mr. Maryott, 
who proceeded to develop with agreeable 
and convincing force his thesis that it 
is not the function of the public schools 
to produce professionals (although he 
claimed that they do provide a good 
foundation for the same) but, rather to 
produce music-lovers. They contribute 
thereby to greater enjoyment and better 
citizenship. He contended that the child 
must sing first and afterwards study 
notation. 





R. Buchanan Morton, Retiring President of 
the Association, Who Presided at the 
Convention Sessions 


Another feature of the afternoon was 
the conferring upon James Lang and 
Willard Patton of the Honorary Fellow- 


ship Certificate. Gustav Schoettle, in 
introducing these musicians, briefly 


called attention to the services rendered 
by them as composers, teachers and per- 
formers, and their active participation 
in the musical advance of the community. 
President Morton conferred the degrees. 


Retiring President Outlines Progress 


An important feature of the conven- 
tion was the president’s address. Mr. 
Morton referred to this as a “balance 
sheet” with the intention of showing just 
where the association stands with respect 
to the attainment of its objects, the pro- 
motion of its interests and the realiza- 
tion of its ideals. He sketched the 
“assets” of the Association as an in- 
creasing membership, including most 
prominent teachers of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul; issuing of certificates to teach- 
ers for proficiency; introduction of high 
school. credits for private music in 
several cities; and the program of an- 
nual conventions for yearly refreshment 
and inspiration. He gave as some of the 
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needs a larger and more representativ 
membership; the necessity of standardiz 


ing the profession’s teaching aims; o! 
cooperation with other teachers to mak» 


communities musical; and a “paid 01 


ganizer to bring the smaller commu. 


nities’ teachers into the Association.” |: 
the membership could be strengthened,’ 
said Mr. Morton, “we would be in a posi- 
tion to go to the legislature and ask fo: 


a law licensing and registering music 


teachers.” 
As a slogan for organization h 
urged “A State license for musi 
teachers.” 


Election of Officers 


The annual business meeting included 
the election of officers. Those chosen 
were: Donald N. Ferguson of Minneap- 
olis, president; John A. Jaeger of St. 
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Mrs. William Danforth, Chairman of Local 
Committees, to Whose Labors Much of 
the Success of the St. Paul Convention of 
Minnesota Music Teachers Was Due 


Paul, first vice-president; Mrs. E. E. 
Hoit of Detroit, Minn., second vice-presi- 
dent; Esther Jones Guyer, St. Paul, sec- 
retary and treasurer, and Jessie Young 
of St. Paul, auditor; program commit- 
tee: violin, Walter Scott Johnson, Minne- 
apolis; piano, Wilma Anderson Gilman, 
Minneapolis; voice, Earl Killeen, Minne- 
apolis; public school music, Lillian Nel- 
son, St. Paul, and organ, Thomas Moss, 
St. Paul; examining board: piano, Theo- 
dore Bergmann, Minneapolis; voice, 
Eleanor Poehler, Minneapolis; violin, 
Raymond Shryock, Minneapolis and or- 
gan, Peter Johnson, St. Paul. The ex- 
aminer in public school music will be 
chosen later. The meeting for 1925 will 
be held in Minneapolis next June. 

An unexpected excitement was raised 
at the last in the introduction of a reso 
lution to the effect that the questionnaire 
as a basis for the conferring of degrees 
be abolished, to take effect Jan. 1. It 
will be retained as a basis for the regis- 
tration of teachers. It is held by the ma- 
jority that this action will make for a 
higher standard for the teaching profes- 
sion. According to the new ruling, de- 
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State Licenses for Teachers Is Slogan Raised in Minnesota 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 











Will the Building Just Acquired by the 
Juilliard Musical Foundation House a 
National Conservatory ?7—Another Puz- 
zler from Dr. Noble—Professor Auer 
Becomes a Honeymooner—Wanted: A 
Composer to Make Music for Political 
Conventions—Frau Kemp Throws a 
Few Bricks—Huberman Proves Himself 
a Friendly Missionary—Mme. D’ Alvarez 
Ends Her Love Tales—How Dusolina 
Giannini Is Capturing European Audi- 
ences—Mary Garden Changes Her 
Mind, and a Role 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Luckily, the country is in the throes 
of a new fad: solving puzzles. 

Last year, Mah Jong and bananas 
were the rage. To-day, our best minds 
have discarded these ancient diversions 
and are devoting themselves to the new- 
coming craze—cross-word puzzles and 
similar mental acrobatics. 

I say luckily because I now begin to 
have hopes that some of these brain- 


workers may help me to solve the newest 

puzzle from the offices of the Juilliard 

Musical Foundation. 

Only a few weeks ago I pointed out 
that a long and profound silence was 
noticeable in the headquarters of this 
foundation. I begged the Secretary, Dr. 
Eugene A. Noble, to break this silence, 
not because I or anyone else doubted for 
a moment the high motives of the foun- 
dation, but simply because I prayed for 
more light. 

Right on the heels of this plea, the 
Foundation comes out with a new an- 
nouncement. But I must confess that I 
am far from being satisfied. 

Neatly wrapped up in this official 
statement is a new kind of puzzle. And 
this time I admit I am anxiously wait- 
ing for a solution. 

Of course, I rejoice that one hundred 
fellowships are offered by the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation. 

But I wonder why “the plan of having 
students trained in different localities by 
teachers of diverse methods and stand- 
ards” will be given up. 

Does this mysterious statement mean 

that all the successful contestants in 

this competition are to be hammered 
into one standard pedagogical mould? 

We can’t afford to have artists turned 

out in mechanical fashion. Such a dicta- 

Se: policy is foreign to all American 

‘deals, 

Seemingly, such is the idea, for the 
Official statement plainly reads: “In 
order to secure uniform results the foun- 
dation will employ teachers, operate its 
own studios and give daily direction to 
those of its beneficiaries who secure 
tellowships. No student will be granted 
money to study abroad in connection 
vith this plan of fellowships.” 

\t last we here have official admission 

it American students have been sent 

European countries. 

_In itself this act is not heinous, but 
do object to the mystery which has 
‘rrounded the shipment of students to 

4 lrope. 

_ On one hand, I have heard that Dr. 
oble denied emphatically students had 
en sent abroad. From others, I heard 
number of applicants have been actual- 
studying in Europe. 

Out-spoken, direct statements would 

ar up all hints of mystery. 


I read further that “the foundation 
will employ teachers, operate studios and 
give daily direction to scholarship 
winners.” 

Does this mean that a new conserva- 
tory of music is in the offing? Does it 
mean that Dr. Noble and his associates 
are to administer a great school with 
the vast income of the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation? 

Instead of riddles, puzzles and mys- 
teries, I submit, Dr. Noble and his as- 
sociates should deal in simple, direct 
statements. 

Every musician in the country is en- 
titled to know how this bequest, amount- 
ing to some $15,000,000 a year, is to be 
spent. 

No one questions of doubts the integ- 
rity of the administrators, but the 
administrators themselves are inviting 
criticism when they decline to take the 
musical public into their confidence. 

A couple of years ago, your columns 
devoted a series of articles to a dis- 
cussion of the Juilliard Musical Foun- 
dation, at the same time pleading for an 
official statement. 

As the result of your articles, I 
believe, Dr. Noble engaged a publicity 
agent for a few brief days. An official 
statement or two was given out. Then, 
again, darkness and silence reigned over 
Dr. Noble’s Fifth Avenue headquarters. 

Inasmuch as the newest statement fol- 
lows on the heels of our comment of a 
few weeks ago, I begin to be hopeful that 
the Foundation is responsive to public 
appeals. 

Dr. Noble, won’t you please speak— 
and when you do speak, won’t you kindly 
make it plain and simple English so that 
all of us poor duffers may read without 


effort? 
Ba * + 


Color is given to the report that Dr. 
Noble intends to establish and conduct 
his own conservatory by the fact that 
the Foundation has just acquired a large 
building on East 57th Street between 
Madison and Park Avenues. 

Certainly, it seems safe to guess that 
the Juilliard Musical Foundation intends 
“to give daily direction”—I am quoting 
the words of the latest official statement 
—to the one hundred successful winners 
of fellowships in this very building. 

I wouldn’t be surprised to awaken 
some morning and find that this new 
building, located in the heart of New 
York, has been transformed into a kind 
of national conservatory under the 
guidance of Dr. Noble. 

Nor would I be astonished to learn 
that the nation had been presented over- 
night with a Minister of Fine Arts. 


* * * 


Several months ago I told you that 
the Soviet Government of Russia had 
engaged some noted artists to tour the 
country. 

This story is now confirmed, it ap- 
pears, by a cablegram from Berlin which 
states that Leopold Godowsky has con- 
cluded arrangements with the Soviet 
Government whereby he_ will visit 
Moscow, Petrograd and other important 
cities. 

I can offer you the further exclusive 
information that Godowsky will receive 
a fee of about $2,500 for each appear- 
ance, with the possibility of filling not 
less than twenty dates. 

No wonder the lucky Leopold has been 
declining the pressing offers of a splen- 
did musical institution in our East! 

Several other artists of similar rank 
in the musical world have been ap- 
proached by officials of Soviet Russia. 
In fact, I happen to know that the Rus- 
sians are also coquetting with a dis- 
tinguished American virtuoso. 

So far this gentleman has resisted 
the blandishments of the official agents, 
but I suspect that he, too, will fall. 

Otherwise why is he carrying around 
a pocket copy of “Russian Made Easy’’? 

oo * * 


That irrepressible youngster, Professor 
Leopold Auer. has won him a bride. Pro- 
fessor Auer is only seventy-nirfe. His 
wife, Mme. Wanda Bogutska-Stein, is 
just thirty years his junior. 

Everyone who is intimate with the 
master-maker of fiddlers knows how 
tenderly Mme. Bogutska-Stein has min- 
istered to him. No pupil or mere out- 
sider could encroach on the time of the 
Professor without stern caution from his 
watchful accompanist. Doubtless this 
wise guardianship has helped to conserve 
the strength and enthusiasm of the 
veteran, but he teaches today with as 
much vigor as he did a decade ago. 

I can now picture every young Doscha, 
Resha, Misha, Fasha, Solsha, Lasha and 
Tisha in the globe racking his brain for 
a fitting wedding present for his daring 
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and sprightly young master, now honey- 
mooning in Chicago. 
* a * 

There is an opportunity for our Amer. 
ican composers to write a national cam- 
paign symphony for use at political con- 
ventions, whether the locale be New 
York, Chicago, Cleveland or an incon- 
spicuous town on the edge of a prairie. 
Political views would need to be kept out 
of the creation of course; and no com- 
poser should be permitted to tackle the 
job until he had proved that he was ab- 
solutely non-partisan. Then, if he were 
sufficiently inventive, he should, atter 
sitting through a convention such as the 
Democrats have been staging in New 
York this past week, be told to go ahead. 

Not Stravinsky. nor yet Richard 
Strauss, ever had wider sources of in- 
spiration from which to draw brilliant 
themes and thoughts for orchestration. 

Long arid blasts from the brass instru- 
ments might delicately suggest the tired 
throats of over-worked speakers, and 
tinkling notes from the triangle the grate- 
ful jingle of ice-water in tall glasses. An 
Adagio lamentoso would express the dis- 
appointment of delegates left out in the 
cold, a Marche triumphale the exultancy 
of the victors. 

There should be a Spinning Song to 
represent the involutions of campaign 
methods, a contrapuntal movement in 
many voices to illustrate simultaneous 
conversations, and peppy little cadenzas 
from flutes and clarinets in imitation of 
heckling. A Waltz would imply that 
some of the attendants were being led a 
dance, and a contrasting Marche funebre 
might be interpreted as indicative of 
buried hopes. 

Perhaps historians have been wrong in 
thinking the four taps that form the 
motive of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
meant “Fate knocking at the door.” 

They may have been intended for the 
rapping of the chairman’s gavel. 

Se 

Every now and then, an artist who 
has won the acclaim of European audi- 
ences comes to America only to find a 
dismal welcome. 

National tastes vary, particularly in 
singers. For instance, Americans have 
never favored a certain type of singing 
which is highly popular in France; our 
audiences consider voices of this kind 
hard and rather nasal in quality. As for 
German tenors of a particular species, 
with their squeezed-neck tone production, 
they have almost—I say almost—van- 
ished from our concert halls and operatic 
stage. 





a * * 

Now, Barbara Kemp enjoyed a high 
standing in Germany and Austria. 
Doubtless, this soprano was a fine inter- 
preter of Strauss and some other modern 
composers. 


It must be confessed, however, that 
our Metropolitan audiences never did 
warm up to Mme. Kemp. As the result 
of a little disagreement, Mme. Kemp was 
released, at her own request, by Gatti 
and she sailed away from these shores, 
you remember, in quite a huff. 

* * * 


As far as I can discover, there was no 
general weeping here when the good lady 
left. I hear several tales of the ex- 
plosive, temperamental qualities of the 
lady—but this is another chapter. 

I find that when Frau Kemp appearea 
recently as Jsolde in Vienna, the Vienna 
press went into ecstasies over the lady’s 
singing and art. Thereupon, Dr. Richard 
Strauss promptly engaged her for three 
months. This demonstrates my point 
clearly. 

+ + * 

The Neue Freie Presse’s comment was 
highly laudatory. I should say eulogis- 
tic to the seventh heaven. 

It is of course a coincidence that the 
critic of the Neue Freie Presse, Mr. 
Korngold, has a talented son who com- 
poses operas. And it is only another coin- 
cidence that Frau Kemp has a husband, 
Max von Schillings, who is General Di- 
rector of the Berlin National Opera. 

I suggest that we lend the genial city 
of Vienna a few of our critics. For ex- 
ample, Messrs. Henderson, Aldrich, 
Downes and Gilman. I fear they would 
have quite a totally different idea of 
some of the artists appearing in the 
pleasant city of the waltz. 

* * * 


I further confess to a malicious wish 
that a certain critic, who is now not con- 
nected with any newspaper, be sent to 
Vienna to review Frau Kemp’s art. 

This particular critic, according to. all 
the gossip, lost his job because he didn’t 
happen to like Frau Kemp’s singing. 

A relative of the proprietor of the 
newspaper was an enthusiastic supporter 
of Frau Kemp’s art. The critic was not. 
Hence, the reviewer found himself with- 
out a desk. 

Incidentally, Frau Kemp appears quite 
indignant over musical conditions in 
America. I can understand why she 
spoke discourteously of Mr. Gatti’s per- 
formances, for it is not to be expected 
that the lady carried away any happy 
memories of this opera house. 

But I am mildly surprised she dis- 
parages the musical culture of New York 
and of things American in general. As 
a matter of fact, I don’t believe Mme. 
Kemp had the opportunity of appearing 
outside of New York except possibly in 
two or three other cities. 

And I doubt if this disgruntled artist 
will ever have the opportunity of appear- 
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ing before audiences in our other music 


zsenters. 


Americans have rather an unfriendly 


attitude toward “poor sports.” 
* ok * 


In contrast to the unsympathetic ob- 
servations of the disappointed soprano, I 
find that the great violinist, Bronislaw 
Huberman, is spreading a kindly spirit 
for American cultural progress in 
Europe. 

Mr. Huberman is telling the Viennese 
that “musical knowledge is becoming 
widely spread all over the United 
States.” He founc his audiences intelli- 
gent and receptive everywhere. 

* * * 


Mr. Huberman was not so optimistic 
as to the esthetic standard of the great 
cities in South America. He declares 
that sordid materialism prevails in the 
South American capitals, and that at- 
tendance at musical events depends more 
upon the reports concerning crops than 
upon any genuine love for music. 

Puzzle: Which artist fared well in 
America, the fiddler or the soprano? 

* * * 


_ Next time Marguerite D’Alvarez comes 
in my general direction, I shall act with 
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extreme caution. Maybe I’ll evén call 
in a stenographer or two to record the 
happenings, for I, for one, don’t wish to 
appear in one of Madame’s delightful 
syndicate articles, “Men Who Have 
Loved Me.” 

Thank heaven, Mme. D’Alvarez’ series 
has ended at last. 

The concluding article was published 
in the New York World this last Sunday. 
From King Leopold of Belgium down to 
King Oscar of the old Manhattan the 
poor fellows succumbed one and all to 
the fascinations of the Peruvian con- 
tralto. 

From now on the admirers of Mme. 


D’Alvarez will doubtless be a bit more 


cautious. I won’t be surprised if here- 
after the smitten prince or cavalier will 
provide a fictitious name rather than 
take the chance of appearing in one of 
these rose-scented syndicate romances. 

* * * 


It does one good when an American 
singer makes a hit in foreign parts, espe- 
cially when things are usually the other 
way round-about. Not that I had any 
idea that Dusolina Giannini would not 
succeed at her European appearances 
as far as she herself was concerned, but 
you never can tell how the best things 
will be received—or the worst, for that 
matter. One has only to look at the 
excellent artists from abroad who go 
begging on this side and the mediocrities 
who reap honors and backsheesh, to 
know the truth of this. 


Dusolina is one of those unusual beings 
who has everything, even to an orna- 
I had the honor to be 
present when she burst upon New York 
at the Schola Cantorum concert last year, 
and I recognized the divine fire at once. 
You might think that Hell-fire is all I 
know about, but remember, please, that 


mental name. 


I too was born in Arcadia, and that I 
have not forgotten what the Heavenly 
Spark is like. 

A more modest, unassuming, un- 
stuck-up person I have never met, and 
I can tell you it was refreshing. Most 
of the prima-donnas with whom I have 
commerce weary me _ so by their 


monotonous reiteration of how great 


they are and how little the others are, 
that it is refreshing as a breath of cool 
air to meet someone who regards her 
ability objectively. “Why,” said Duso- 
lina at this meeting, “I simply can’t real- 
ize that it is I about whom the critics are 
writing so many wonderful things!” 
; + * * 


I wondered, after a year’s adulation 
and continued success, whether this 
charming attitude would still exist. Be 
it said that it does and Dusolina not 
only sings ever so much better than she 
did a year ago, but is still the same 
modest, unassuming person. That’s why 
I say she is “the real thing.” London 
hailed her as “the second Patti,” but I 
believe she is something even better. 
Adelina never had any heart and she 


Free Sunday Music Attracts Young Men 


Josiah Zuro Proves Pessimists Wrong with Success of Symphonic Society Which 
Gives Noon-Time Concerts in New York—Members of Orchestra Are 
Enthusiastic—Will Play American Compositions 


BLINN 





OU’LL never be able to 
start it!” cried an old 
woman when she first 
saw a steam engine 
standing on a railway 
track, awaiting the en- 
gineer’s touch to move forward. 

“You’ll never be able to get them 
going,” said Doubting Thomas-musi- 
cians to Josiah Zuro when he dis- 
cussed his plan for free Sunday 
orchestral concerts in New York. 

“They'll never be able to stop it!” 
wailed the skeptical lady when the engine 
slid away on its journey; and, now that 
Mr. Zuro has got his Sunday Symphonic 
Society weil under way, it would ap- 
parently be difficult to prevent it from 
functioning. 

Gloomy predictions anent Mr. Zuro’s 
project fell into three divisions: first, 
that it was absurd to look for seventy- 
five piayers who would join an orchestra 
without fixed salaries; second, that even 
if the orchestra could be so organized, 
the public would not turn out at mid-day 
to hear it; and third, that in case these 
two prophecies failed, symphonic pro- 
grams could not be “put over” in such 
circumstances. 

“Proof that the third point raised was 
wrong is to me most important of all,” 
says Mr. Zuro. “I had long felt that a 
better atmosphere than prevailed at con- 
certs and at the opera could be created. 
Take the ordinary concert or operatic 
performance. The average man is busy 
all day. He gets home at night a little 
tired, and probably just in time for din- 
ner. Probably he has a long distance to 
cover between the office and his home. 
When he goes to a concert, or opera, he 
must hurry to get there. He may not be 
conscious that he does not arrive at the 
hall or theater in the most receptive 
frame of mind, but such is the case. He 
has not had chance to adjust himself. 
What is the result? We find people arriv- 
ing a little late and disturbing persons 
who are already there. We find a cer- 
tain feeling of unrest. 

“Now take the atmosphere pervading 
one of the free concerts of the Sunday 
Symphonie Society. At the first concert 
the theater was completely filled fifteen 
minutes before the program began. 
Everyone was quiet and ready to hear 
the music. There was no restlessness, 
no rustling of programs. When I ap- 
peared to conduct, I was greeted with 
applause. Then everyone settled back 
and quietly wuited for the program to 
begin. The same ihing happened be- 
tween nu:‘*rs. After applause, the 
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Josiah Zuro, Founder and Conductor of the 
Sunday Symphonic Society 








audience would pause, in expectant prep- 
aration for what was to follow. I built 
the programs upon rather austere lines; 
I did not offer what is commonly called 
‘popular’ music, and the composition that 
seemed to be received with the greatest 
enthusiasm was Liszt’s ‘Preludes.’ ” 

It was observed, too, that practically 
every program was carried away. 

“The woman who swept up after the 
concerts would look in vain for programs 
lying about on the floor,” Mr. Zuro says. 

An almost overwhelming percentage 
of the audience was composed of men, 
many young men being among them. At 
the end of the series a student in one of 
the universities wrote to Mr. Zuro say- 
ing he could not contribute money to 
help the Society in its forward move- 
ment, but that he would be glad to place 
his services at the executive’s disposal 
if there were any way in which he could 
be useful. In an effort to sound opinion, 
Mr. Zuro included in programs of the 
last concert postcards addressed to him- 
self, asking those members of the audi- 
ence who indorsed his enterprise to sign 
and mail them. 

“And,” he relates, “you can imagine 
my surprise when the addresses given 
were mostly in remote districts. A lot 
were in the Bronx and in Brooklyn, 
others showed that people had come from 
New Jersey and from Brighton. 

Among the threc pessimistic pre 
dictions made to Mr. Zuro when he 
launched his plan, none ; roved wider of 
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the mark than that musicians would be 
reluctant to play without the assurance 
of settled wages. The Sunday Sym- 
phonic Society is operated on a coopera- 
tive basis, each member receiving his 
share of receipts, which come only from 
voluntary contributions, but so far the 
revenue has not brought independent 
wealth to anyone concerned in the under- 


taking! Yet, when the concerts were 
over, the orchestra asked Mr. Zuro to 
continue rehearsals throughout’ the 
summer. 


Soloists, too, were glad to give their 
services. Marguerite D’Alvarez sang at 
the first concert, although another en- 


—~ 


lived (and loved) for Adelina alone, an, 
no one else. Dusolina not only has je, 
but she has heart and brains and sp rj. 
ual qualities that the fair Adelina la: ke, 
and never took the trouble to acquire 
Just wait till she has been before th, 
public a few years more and then :a|, 
about Patti or anyone else, for that 1. 
ter. Moi qui parle, I know! 
* * * 


After all, Mary Garden will not ap; ¢a; 
as the Virgin in “The Miracle.” 

Not because Mary has developed any 
sudden aversion for the réle, I haste) ty 
add, but for quite other reasons. 

The truth is that our Mary feels <h: 
has earned a vacation, so for the rex; 
season or two she will pick her‘eng: ze. 
ments carefully and appear only whey 
the spirit moves her. 

I dare say that Mary will be a littl. 
more active than ever; this is only the 
quiet before the storm. I look for some 
startling developments. 

Anyhow, now that Mary has earned 3]! 
the publicity possible from the newspaper 
announcements and editorials on her 
unique engagement in “The Miracle,” 
why in the world should she actually 
labor away in the réle, says your 


z= 


i} 


gagement necessitated her leaving the 
theater as soon as her part in the pro- 
gram was over. When the Criterion 
Theater, used for concerts early in the 
series, could no longer contain the audi- 
ences that assembled, a move was made 
to a larger house,—the George M. Cohan 
Theater. 

Special attention will be given next 
season to American composers, who can 
hear their works played in rehearsal by 
the Society, even if performance in con- 
cert is not always possible. At the close 
of the season a prize of $100, given 
by Mr. Zuro, will be awarded for the 
American composition that is best liked 
by the audience. 

Perhaps engine-drivers in the early 
days of steam locomotives needed more 
than the usual amount of courage. Mr. 
Zuro has that, and with it something 
else.—a personal magnetism that ex- 
plains much of his success as founder 
and conductor of the Sunday Symphonic 
Society. Now that his free concerts are 
well started, more than one onlooker 
may be tempted to voice the conviction 
that they never can be stopped. 

PHILIP KING. 





PLAN FOR JUILLIARD 


Foundation Said to Have New 
Project — Dohnanyi and 
Hutcheson Mentioned 


The Juilliard Musical Foundation will 
open a conservatory of music, in October, 
for the instruction of students under its 
patronage, according to reports current 
in New York. The Foundation has re- 
cently moved into new quarters on East 
Fifty-second Street, between Madison 
and Park Avenues, and it is understood 
that this property, consisting of three 
city houses, will be remodeled for the 


use of the school. It is said that in- 
struction will be given in composition, 
singing, bow-instruments and piano, and 
that Erno von Dohnanyi and Ernest 
Hutcheson have already been chosen for 
the piano department. The names of the 
other teachers are not known, but Dr. 
Eugene A. Noble, secretary of the 
Foundation, intends, so rumor says, to 
bring the most renowned teachers of the 
world together to form a faculty. 

In its official announcement, given out 
last week, the Juilliard Foundation said 
that it will “employ teachers, operate 
its own studios and give daily direction 
to those of its beneficiaries who secure 
fellowships.” In contrast to the former 
plan for the distribution of fellowships, 
the new scheme provides for a series of 
competitive examinations to be held in 
the fall. From those entering these 
auditions 100 will be selected to receive 
free instruction for the year. 

From what could be gleaned in New 
York last week, it is planned to make 
o the establishment a sort of graduate 
schooi where the best teachers will be 
engayed for students who have com- 
pleted courses in American conserv:- 








SCHOOL IS REPORTED 


tories or university music departments, 
and shown exceptional talent. The Foun- 
dation is discontinuing the granting of 
scholarships to students for work abroad 
under foreign masters, on the theory 
that it is more practicable and efficient 
to import the teachers, if necessary, and 
keep the students in America. 


TEACHERS TO MEET 








National Association Will Convene in 
St. Louis in December 


St. Louis, June 28.—Local music 
teachers are looking forward with inter- 
est to the forty-sixth annual convention 
of the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation here on the three last days ot! 
next December. Ernest Krohn is chair- 
man of the committee on arrangements 
for the entertainment of the visitors. The 
meetings will be held in the Hotel Chase. 

Leon R. Maxwell of New Orleans, 
president, has already begun to outlin¢ 
the program and will introduce severa! 
innovations, suggested as the result o! 
questionnaires sent to members of th 
executive committee. Letters, asking for 
suggestions, based on investigations and 
experiments conducted in the various 
schools, have been sent to more than 10! 
colleges. Several state associations ar‘ 
taking steps to see that their organiz 
tions are officially represented and th: 
Alabama and Louisiana associations 
have voted to pay the expenses of a 
credited delegates. The principal addre 
of the conference will be delivered | 
Herbert Witherspoon, New York teach: 
of singing. 

The chairmen of the various commi 
tees are as follows: Francis L. Yor 
American Music; H. H. Bellamann, c: 
lege; E. L. Birge, public school. musi: 
C. N. Boyd, organ and choral music, an 
J. L. Erb, music intelligence tests. 
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What Is the Solution?—Ohio Managers Say Rental 


of Halls Is Important Phase of Concert Situation 


gai 


in Ohio. 





HE question of suitable auditoriums for musical events enters 
into comments upon the concert situation received from cities 
When a hall is very large, it is at times difficult 
to fill it, says an authority in Springfield, while from Columbus 
comes the opinion that rentals are often too high. 
are indorsed as being financially dependable, and the concert 


Clubs 


course is advocated. The point of engaging only the right kind of attrac- 


tions is also stressed. 


Further light upon the concert situation is con- 


tinually being shed by communications received in connection with the 
movement started by MUSICAL AMERICA in the issue of March 15, to find 


remedies for existing ills. 

“J do not think there is any lack of 
public interest in music,” says Lelia S. 
Timberman, president of the Women’s 
Music Club, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, which 
manages an artist concert course. “We 
sell the entire capacity—3600—of Mem- 
orial Hall on season tickets, our active 
club members being responsible for a 
certain number of tickets, so we do not 
seem to have any problems so far as 
ticket selling is concerned. We make the 
prices of tickets as low as is possible 
while still covering the expenses of the 
course and maintaining other depart- 
ments. A large hall and low rent are 
the first requisites for a solution of the 
problem.” 

Clubs are more reliable than local 
managers, in Mrs. Timberman’s estima- 
tion, and she believes there are too many 
local managers in some places. The 
course is better than individual concerts, 
she states; and she and her associates 
have received “very fine” cooperation 
from booking managers. 

In reply to the question: “Are there 
too many artists?” Mrs. Timberman an- 
swers: “I should say there are not, espe- 
cially of the highest type.” She adds: 
“Their fees are, in the main, reasonable, 
except in the case of some outstanding 
artists, whose managers boost the fee 
according to the box office value. In 
some cases, local managers’ methods are 
unbusinesslike. As a rule, the local man- 
ager does not know the technic of pub- 
licity and advertising.” 

A situation of abnormal cancellations 
and failures does not exist in Columbus, 
says Mrs. Timberman, who thinks the 
exploitation of new territory would les- 
sen congestion in established fields. Civic 
courses are a means of interesting the 
whole community in music, she claims. 
In regard to local halls and theaters, 
she states: 

“In many places, clubs and local man- 
agers pay too high a rental to enable 
them to furnish concerts at reasonable 
prices. Every city should have a hall 
which can be rented at a minimum price 
for concerts. So far as the newspapers 
are concerned, we have fine cooperation 
from our local press. We appreciate 
criticisms of our concerts.” 


Springfield Club Active 


That there are not many cancellations 
and failures among local managers, and 
that there is good cause for most of these, 
is the belief of Eleanor B. Nassau, who 
for seven years has booked attractions 
for the Springfield Artists’ Course. Miss 
Nassau is chairman of the City Federa- 





tion of Music Clubs and is assisted by 
a large committee. She says: 

“The committee has worked hard and 
has made a financial, as well as an artis- 
tic success, of course concerts. There 
have been no cancellations by the com- 
mittee during the nine seasons in which 
the course has been carried on. This 
year, owing to the illness of the chairman 
during the campaign to sell tickets, the 
course lost 400 or 500 subscribers, and 
three special concerts became a liability. 
The loss of $6,000 in the spring by the 
closing of the bank in which Federation 
funds were deposited, which forced the 
committee to borrow $4,300 to complete 
the course, was another serious handicap. 

“In the autumn, the loss of subscribers, 
the chairman’s ill-health and the compe- 
tition on the part of various organiza- 
tions in the town which gave benefit con- 
certs, made it wise to ask for postpone- 
ment of the three special concerts not on 
the course. “ One concert was postponed, 
one was given according to contract with 
a loss of over $1,500, and the third was 
given with a 40 per cent reduction in the 
fee, entailing a loss of $100 or $200.” 


Undue Optimism Regretted 


Miss Nassau thinks that cancellations 
and failures are partly due to over-book- 
ing, not to bad judgment. She speaks 
of interference in local management, but 
does not see “cut-throat competition.” 
Her contention is that interest in music 
is growing but that optimism in regard 
to a deep-seated desire for more music 
must be curbed. 

“Certain managers,” she says, “are 
well represented and give wonderful co- 
operation. The cooperation of others is 
not quite so careful in detail. There are 
too many long lists of artists and too 
many booking agents. It would be wise 
to curtail the activities of scouts sent 
to Europe for novelties and prize-win- 
ners. Also booking managers would be 
wise not to force their artists so fast, 
not to make too frequent engagements 
for popular artists and not to increase 
fees so fast. Slower development would 
mean a great deal for the artists. not 
only artistically, but in the end, finan- 
cially.” 

There are more concerts in the coun- 
try at present than can he absorbed, 
Miss Nassau says. Perhaps the Chautau- 
qua territory could be developed, she 
adds. This would, in the end, lessen pres- 
ent congestion. 

“There are too many artists and there 
are also over-exvloitations and unwise 
classifications,” is her statement. “TI 
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think a club that has been in existence 
for a number of years, and has had some 
experience in giving concerts, is likely 
to be more dependable financially than 
the casual individual who goes into the 
field with little experience, and often less 
money. The course is preferable to indi- 
viduai concerts. The term civic music 
course’ needs to be defined. Many clubs 
conduct successful courses under the title. 
The bad season is partly due to general 
business depression, partly to local causes 
and is partly a rebound from past suc- 
cesses, or the inevitable swinging of the 
pendulum. 

“I do not believe that radio has had 
any marked effects on concert-going. The 
situation in regard to halls and theaters 
is that theaters are not available. Halls 
in many towns are memorial halls with 
large capacities. In Springfield the ca- 
pacity is 2700. Such a large hall makes 
a sold-out house almost impossible. When 
everyone knows he can get a seat at the 
last moment, no one hurries to buy. Gen- 
erous cooperation is given by the local 
press.” 


Ensembles Are Advocated 


Overbooking of the wrong kind of at- 
tractions caused cancellations in Canton, 
according to the Rev. A. B. Stuber, under 
whose management concerts are given 
there. Bad judgment contributes to these 
failures, he avers, as well as “thinking 
the public can be forced in the matter 
of taste.” He continues: 

“The psychology of the people has been 
misunderstood. Satisfying the public’s 
curiosity is not training it for further 
and future appreciation of real values. 
The public shows lack of interest in 
‘near-celebrities’ but not in real music. 
There are not too many concerts of the 
right kind, but there are too many of 
the highbrow variety. The territory now 
being covered should be_ reeducated. 
Would development of new territory 
lessen congestion? In due course of time 
the same experience would be repeated. 
We get too many soloists and not enough 
musicians in ensemble. Fees are alto- 
gether too high; but we do not have too 
many local managers of the understand- 
ing kind. An educational move for bet- 
ter business methods among local mana- 
gers would not touch the real cause of 
the trouble.” 

Mr. Stuber does not think radio has 
had any noticeable effect upon concert 
attendance. He favors civic music 
courses, and reports satisfactory cooper- 
ation on the part of the press. Criti- 
cisms help music, he believes; and he 
would like to see more trios, quartets 
and small orchestras giving concerts. 

“No soloist is worth the fahulous sums 
sometimes paid,” is Mr. Stuber’s con- 
clusion. 


More Interest Is Urged 


From Mount Vernon comes a com- 
plaint, voiced by H. M. Eggleston of the 
Community Music Club, that the public 
could be more interested in music. 

“We can count on 650 persons in a 
town of 12,000 to attend regularly,” he 
says. “But if we were able to afford 
nationally-known artists, we might get 
1000 or 1200. Many go to our concerts 
because it’s the ‘proper thing.’ We get 
the best cooperation from booking man- 


agers. They realize our difficulties and 
do their best to meet them. Booking 
managers don’t oversell to us. Possibly 


there are more concerts than the country 
can absorb, but probably not. I do not 
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know of any new territory to be worked.” 

In regard to the detail as to whether, 
or no, there are too many artists, Mr. 
Eggleston declares: 

“Decidedly. We should like to know 
more about them. There are too many to 
keep track of. Fees asked by good 
artists are mostly too high for the small 
towns, and lesser artists ask more than 
they are worth. Most of the local man- 
agers only scratch the surface of con- 
cert-giving and are _ unbusinesslike. 
Seldom does the local manager under- 
stand the technic of publicity. An edu- 
cational campaign for improvement of 
methods among local managers should 
be effective, but I doubt if a system of 
guarantees for contracts could be ob- 
tained. As a rule, clubs are not more 
dependable than local managers; but I 
believe an artist seldom loses out. We 
hold three courses and find them prefer- 
able to individual concerts.” 

A civic course would be “no good” in 
Mount Vernon, according to Mr. Eggles- 
ton. It would be too difficult to find con- 
tributors who would “stick” from year to 
year, as such organizations nearly al- 
ways face deficits. Radio has not yet 
affected concert-going in his experience, 
but Mr. Eggleston thinks it should have 
the effect of improving attendance. He 
advises artists to sing for the radio, 
contending they would thereby get more 
publicity than by any other means. The 
local press willingly accepts music news 
for publication. 

“Too many artists, and not enough 
good ones available at a price sufficiently 
low for us to reach, constitute the main 
trouble. Our Festival Association died 
because we could not finance the music 
committee’s plans. The Community Mu- 
sic Club gets the necessary money first, 
and then cuts its garment according to 
its cloth.” 


“FLORODORA” SETS RECORD 


Draws Immense Audiences in Third Week 
of St. Louis Opera 


St. Louis, June 21.—Leslie Stuart’s 
ever-popular “Floradora” was the pro- 
duction of the Municipal Opera Company 
for the week of June 8, and despite un- 
certain weather, seven performances 
were given. Receipts showed that it was 
the best third week in the history of the 
organization. 

Interest centered in the Sextet, which 
was capably done by Ruth Kenney, Helen 
Moore, Anna Frein, Winifred Corrigan, 
Eunice Holes, Julia Stierlin, G. T. Fir- 
min, Leonard Berry, John Vale, Adolph 
Buehrig, Victor Sherman and Stanley 
Ledman. 

The famous operetta, for which the 
company paid the largest royalty in its 
history, was put on in elaborate style. 
The bulk of the comedy falls to Tweedle- 
punch, capably played by William J. 
McCarthy. Dorothy Francis was charm- 
ing as Dolores and her work with Ralph 
Errole, as Donegal, was especially note- 
worthy. Flavia Arcaro as Lady Holly- 
rood, and Dorothy Maynard as Angela, 
deserve special mention. Thomas Con- 
key, Roland Woodruff and. Raymond 
Crane completed the cast. The orchestra, 
under Charles Previn, made a fine show- 
ing. HERBERT W. Cost. 











Mario Chamlee will be heard in con- 
certs in October before his work begins 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and in March when his season at the 
opera closes. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of Open Forum writers. Please make 





your letter brief,and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR. 


Wyoming Enthusiastic for Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
I have been much interested in reading 
your accounts of National Music Week 


activities from many sections of the land 
and it occurs to me that you might like 
to know of our work in Wyoming. 

Our Governor, the Hon. William B. 
Ross, was greatly interested in having 
us celebrate throughout the State and 
to that end appointed a local chairman 
in nearly every town having 1000 or 
more inhabitants. I served as State 
chairman and most of the local chairmen 
have sent me reports and programs 
showing splendid results of their work. 

Churches, luncheon clubs, choral clubs, 
choirs, picture houses, theaters, orches- 
tras and bands entered into the spirit 
and gave generously of their time and 
talent. Wyoming boasts many musicians 
who are real artists, and these unhesi- 
tatingly responded to all demands. 

I cannot think that anything was over- 
looked to give folk in all walks of life 
an opportunity to hear good music. We 
stressed the point of having variety so 
we succeeded in making the appeal reach 
everybody. 

The schools were provided with good 
programs every day, and preparations 
for memory contests were carried on 
with the actual contests taking place 
some weeks later. 

In this connection I would like to tell 
you of one incident of a country lad 
who shows some talent besides a great 
ambition. This boy lives seven miles 
from town and rides,to and from schoo] 
in the county bus each day of the term. 
The final contest was held on a Satur- 
day when the bus does not operate, so 
the lad walked the seven miles and back. 
He was awarded a little gold pin for 
a perfect mark, but we hope that this 
is only the beginning of a fine career 
for this ambitious boy of eleven years. 

Mrs. BERTA SMITH, 
President of Wyoming F. M. C. 
Caspar, Wyo., June 20, 1924. 


Mt MS 
Assails Film Theater Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Your article “How Film Theaters 
Train Young Artists” in the issue of 
MusIcAL AMERICA for June 14 was read 
with much interest. Will you tell me 
why, when directors listen to some very 
lovely voices every week, we are forced 
to endure certain singers? I cannot rec- 
oncile the singers they engage and those 
they pass up. I have been to auditions 
and I know singers who have sung for 


them—full, lovely well-trained voices 
and perfect enunciation. Not one was 
engaged! 


I heard a singer recently at a certain 
theater. Small voice, no more acting 
ability than a piece of stone or wood, 
and not one word of her singing did I 
understand! 

From your article one would think 
that there was no such thing as having 
to have a “pull” to get into movie houses 
—one got in by merit alone! I know too 


many good singers who were turned 
down—singers by the side of which 
others pale into insignificance! e's 
Mrs. H. S. WILSON. 
New York, June 14, 1924. 
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O the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Accept my thanks for and my con- 
gratulations upon your very excellent 
MusIcAL AMERICA’S GUIDE for 1924. 

Your terse timely article on “How To 
Develop Your City Musically,” together 
with those regarding concert artists, 
hints to the prospective ones, facts as to 
making the concert début, and expense 
items and managerial fees, etc., etc., will 
indeed be of aid to the strangers within 


our gates, many of whom come to my 
department on the “Musician” magazine 
with sad tales. Also I am glad. to see 
the page on “Business Methods in the 
Studio,” and the advice and points on 
choosing a teacher. 

This, together with your classified list- 
ings, alphabetically arranged, and the 
lightness and portable size, and the clear 
print, make your MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
GUIDE invaluable, both to those seeking 
artists, lecturers, teachers and managers, 
as well as to us musicians who are pre- 
pared, and desire to get in touch with 
those who engage artists in the various 
states and cities you list. 

MARGARET ANDERTON. 

New York, N. Y., June 27, 1924. 


MM OM 


I think the GUIDE is particularly help- 
ful, and very clearly arranged. In fact, 
I would not part with it for anything 
were I unable to secure another copy. 

JOHANNA L. BAYERLEE. 

New York, N. Y., June 25, 1924. 


et 


Thank you for MusIcAL AMERICA’S 
GUIDE for 1924. We found the copy you 
sent us last year very useful, and much 
appreciate having the 1924 issue. 

ISABEL LOWDEN. 

Director New York Music Week Ass’n. 

New York N. Y., June 20, 1924. 


i I Bt 


I received the copy of MusIcCAL AMER- 
ICA’S GUIDE. To my mind it is a valuable 
book. HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 

Atlanta, Ga., June 23, 1924. 


I 


I want to express here, again, my per- 
sonal interest and appreciation, as well 
as that of my paper, in MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA’S GUIDE. This valuable compilation 
of data regarding music in this country 
is an inspiration as well as a help. 

HELEN FETTER. 

Music Editor Washington Star. 

Washington, D. C., June 23, 1924. 








VIOLIN: Carl Flesch, Frank Gittelson, 


Sacha Jacobinoff, Michael Press, 
Emanuel Zetlin. 
PIANO: Berthe Bert, George F. Boyle, 


Josef Hofmann, 
Isabella Vengerova. 


Austin Conradl, 
David Saperton, 


VOICE: Mme. Charles Cahier, Horatio 
Connell, Marcella Sembrich, Wood 
Stewart. 


CELLO: Horace Britt, Michael Penha. 

VIOLA: Louis Svecenskli. 

ENSEMBLE: Horace Britt, Louls Sve- 
censki, 


CATALOGUE 





THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


John Grolle, Director 
A NATIONAL INSTITUTION UNDER THE AUSPICES @F THE CURTIS FOUNDATION 
Endewed by MARY LOUISE CURTIS BOK 
Inaugurates Its first season October ist, 1924 


The faculty ef international artists includes: 


ENROLLMENTS—PREPARATORY DEPT.: Sept. 15-20 
CONSERVATORY DEPT.: Sept. 22-27 


UPON 
THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, S. E. Corner 18th and Lecust Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ORATORIO and REPERTOIRE: Nicholas 


Douty. 
ORCHESTRAL TRAINING: Michael 
Press, Leopold Stokowski. 
HARMONY AND EARTRAINING: George 
A. Wedge and assistants. 
MUSICIANSHIP: Rythmic Training — 
Elements of Music: Angela Diller and 
assistants. 
COMPOSITION - MUSICAL HISTORY: 
Rosario Scalero. 
OPERA DEPT.: Andreas Dippel. 
ACADEMIC DEPT.: Lecturers to be an- 
nounced. 


REQUEST 














You are to be commended on MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S GUIDE. It is fine. 
EVERETT K. HAMPEL. 
Director Capitol Theater Concert Or- 
chestra. 
Dunkirk, N. Y., June 24, 1924. 
Me Se Ut 


My hearty congratulations on your 
splendid GuipE for 1924. It evidently 
represents an immense amount of work, 
and you are certainly to be congratulated 
on the results. 

PERLEY DUNN ALDRICH. 

Philadelphia, Pa., June 24, 1924. 

he 7 


Again your office has sent forth a 
splendid testimony of your staff’s un- 
ceasing labors for the good of music and 
musicians in America. The new issue of 


the GUIDE is all it promised to be. (€ 
gratulations! FRANCIS PANGRA( 
New York, N. Y., June 27, 1924. 
eS 
Thank you very much for Musi 4; 
AMERICA’S GUIDE. It is a valuable, w||- 
edited compilation of data. 


BLANCHE LEDERMAN 
Kansas City, Mo., June 22, 1924. 
BM 
I am very much pleased with (jie 
GuIpbE. I think it is splendidly po; 
up, invaluable to the musical professi \y. 


: FREDRIKKE MorpT MENCKI 
Jacksonville, Fla., June 18, 1924. 


of Jt 


I would like to express my appreciation 
of MusicAL AMERICA’S GUIDE. It cer. 
tainly is a splendid publication and 
should be in the hands of every musician 
and person interested in music in Amer- 
ica. W. W. KNApp 

Watertown, N. Y., June 28, 1924. 





American Students in 
Paris Receive Special 
Rights in Sightseeing 
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Alfred Cortot, with Berthe Bert, His Rep- 
resentative at the David Mannes Music 
School, and a Group of American Pupils 
in Paris. Seated: Left to Right, Miss 
Bert, Mr. Cortot and Leopold Mannes. 
Standing: Willard Rhodes, Thelma Kra- 


mer, Barrett Spach and Morton Howard 


PaRIs, June 21.—At the completion of 
Alfred Cortot’s classes in May, pianists 
from the David Mannes Music School in 
New York, recipients of the Walter Scott 
Foundation scholarships, visited historic 
centers in and near Paris, including Ver- 
sailles, Fontainebleau, Chantilly, Malmai- 
son, Compiégne and Bellevue. These 
visits were conducted by Berthe Bert, 
Mr. Cortot’s personal representative at 
the Mannes School, and lectures were at- 
tended in Paris museums. The Ministry 
of Fine Arts lent special guides to the 
Americans in and around the city. 
Several visits were made to the Louvre. 
A special trip to the palaces at Versailles 
was made the first Sunday in June. 
Several hours were spent in traversing 
the galleries of the Grand Palais of 
Louis XIV, the two Trianon palaces, and 
the various gardens. Through the inter- 
est of the Minister of Fine Arts, many 
rooms usually closed to public view were 
opened to the Americans. 


Oakland Musician Visits New York 

Glenn H. Woods, director of music in 
the public schools of Oakland, Cal., was 
a visitor to New York last week. Mr. 
Woods, who is an associate of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists, was en route to 
Washington, D. C., to attend the con- 
vention of the music division of the Na- 
tional Educational Association. 


Vera Janacopulos Will Make Tour of 
France and Switzerland 


Word has been received from Vera 
Janacopulos, soprano, now in Paris, that 
she has concluded arrangements for a 
fall tour of thirty concerts in France 
and six concerts in Switzerland. Among 
them will be a symphony concert in Paris 
under Ernst Ansermet, conductor of the 
American tour of Diaghileff’s Ballet 
Russe. At these concerts, Mme. Jana- 
copulos will sing Ernest Bloch’s settings 
of Psalms and several works of Stravin- 
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sky, which have been specially orches- 
trated for her. One of Mme. Janaco- 
pulos’ most important appearances in 
New York next year will be with th, 
Society of Friends of Music in the firs; 
performance in America of a new com. 
position by Arthur Honegger. This is 
“Le Roi David,” for orchestra, chorus 
and soloist. Mme. Janacopulos wil! 
arrive in America early in January for 
a concert tour under the direction of 
the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. 


DAYTON STARTS CAMPAIGN 
TO RETAIN CHOIR LEADER 








Speakers at Concert ard Dinner Urge 
Support of Westminster Body 
of Singers 


DAYTON, OHIO, June 28.—A movement 
to assure continuance of the West- 
minster Choral Association, of which 
John Finley Williamson is conductor, is 
in progress. Among those interested is ( 
F. Kettering, vice-president of Genera! 
Motors, who spoke at a complimentary 
concert given by the Choir to the public 
in Memorial Hall recently, urging citi- 
zens to stand behind the chorus and in- 
sure its maintenance. Mr. Kettering 
said that Mr. Williamson had received 
a flattering offer to conduct a choir in 
the East, but that Dayton would suffer 
great loss should he accept. 

At a dinner given prior to this con- 
cert by Mrs. H. E. Talbott at Runny- 
mede, the chief speaker was M. H. Han- 
son, impresario of New York, who said 
that if Dayton would guarantee Mr. 
Williamson’s retention the city might 
become the choral center of America, as 
no other choir could be compared to the 
Westminster singers. Mr. Hanson added 
that Fritz Reiner, conductor of the Cin 
cinnati Symphony, wished the West- 
minster Choir to take part in a per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony under his baton, and also to sing 
in the “Gurrelieder” of Schénberg. 
which has not yet been attempted by any 
choral body in America. 


END SPRINGFIELD SERIES 


American Works Have Prominent Place 
in Municipal Organ Concerts 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss., June 28.—A series 
of ten municipal organ concerts closed th 
spring musical activities in Springfield. 
The fall season will be inaugurated whe! 
the municipal orchestra, under the 
leadership of Arthur H. Turner, wi! 
play as the sole Sunday afternoon at 
traction of the Eastern States Expos 
tion in the big exposition hall on Sept. 14 
The municipal orchestra, recently orga! 
ized, has already proved its popularit: 
and excellence. Its concert was one of 





the musical events of the Method 
General Conference, held here | 
spring. The organ concerts by M1. 


Turner, who is municipal organist 
well as orchestra leader, have includ 
works of American composers as well as 
standard compositions by other co 
posers. Works by R. S. Stoughton 
Worcester, Mass.; Ralph Kinder, Jan 
Rogers of Cleveland and Will C. M: 
farlane have appeared on the progra 
and Victor Herbert’s Fantasie on An 
can Airs was played several times d 
ing the season. 

Organ concerts of national music : 
planned for the fall. They will include 
Scandinavian, German, French, Englis! 
and American programs, supplement 
by choral singing by societies of th 
national groups. Marion Jordan Brid; 
man, flautist, whose playing has be«! 
praised on many occasions, assisted Mr. 
Turner in the closing concert. 

GEORGE M. WHITE. 
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Schonberg Monodrama 
Presented at Prague 
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Scr caeaa June 10.—Schénberg’s mon- 
odrama “Die Erwartung” was pre- 
sented for the first time this week as 
one of the final events of the Prague 
Festival. Composed fifteen years ago, 
the work is so difficult to put on that it 
has until now found no one courageous 
enough to undertake it. It is a stage 
production in four scenes, scored for full 


orchestra and one voice. Marie Gutheil- 
Schoder, the famous Salome of the 
Vienna Opera, who was heard in the 
vocal part of the same composer’s ‘“‘Pier- 
rot Lunaire” last year, played the one 
role and Alexander Zemlinsky, Schén- 
berg’s brother-in-law, whose symphony 
was also played at the Prague Festival, 
conducted the work at the Deutsches 
Theater, of which he is director. 

“Die Erwartung” is a psychoanalytic 
study of a woman in love, her longings, 
her fears, her loneliness, her jealousy. 
It portrays her fruitless search for her 
lover through the forest and her final 
discovery of him, dead, stabbed by a 
rival. In imagistic fashion, Schénberg 
paints the depth and calm of the wood on 
a moonlit night and contrasts with it 
the tortured panic of the woman, her 
ecstasy and her foreboding of evil. He 
attempts not only to show her in the 
wanderings of the tragic night, but to 
reveal her soul, to probe into the depths 
of her thoughts. 

Resembling in its structure “Pierrot 
Lunaire,” “Die Erwartung” is even more 
pretentious and the principal part is 
sung, not spoken. In presenting his 
sudden contrasts, in picturing’ the 
hysteria of the woman and her anguish, 
Schonberg has written a vocal score thai 
is almost impossible to sing. Only so 
great an artist as Mme. Gutheil-Schoder 
could, in the impossible intervals and 
grotesque jumble of the music, create a 
unified character portrayal. In the emo- 
tional upheaval of the orchestra and the 
ecstasy of the score, the words were often 
lost but the artist, despite the inadequacy 
of the scenery, was able to convey a mood 
to her audience by the expressiveness of 
her movements and her voice, by the 
breadth and undersfanding of her in- 


terpretation. 
The effect of the work on the audience 
was devestating. The spirit of the 


listeners rose and fell with each note. 
lhey intently absorbed its spirit, as they 
sat, spell-bound. understanding, sympa- 
thetic. After the tragic finale, the ab- 
sorption turned to ostentatious enthusi- 
asm. The audience rose and cheered the 
singer, the composer, the conductor, the 
regisseur. It had been part, it felt, of a 
great event. It had waited fifteen years 
to hear the monodrama, and it had not 
been disappointed. It was not only a 
triumph for Schénberg. It was a triumph 
lor the modern music that has developed 
an audience capable of understanding it. 
Maurice Ravel’s “L’Heure Espagnole” 
was given, for the first time in German, 
after “Die Erwartung.” It was some- 
thing of an anti-climax, for its lightness 
and delicacy of spirit were lost in the 
heaviness of the German adaptation. The 
presentation, too. lacked the characteris- 
tic flair of the original, and the music, 
although it remained Ravel. was given 
with something of the Teutonic touch. 


Ingelbrecht Succeeds Wolff at 
Comique 


PARIS, June 15.—M. Ingelbrecht, con- 
ctor of the Ballets Suedois season at 
e Théatre des Champs Elysées, has 
en appointed to succeed Albert Wolff 
director at the Opéra Comique. Be- 
les his reputation as a conductor, M. 
gelbrecht is known as a composer, his 
llet, “El Greco,” having been produced 
the Swedish ballet and his symphonic 
rk “Neiges au Japon” at the Concerts- 
onne. Before leaving the Comique 
r his new post as assistant to Jacques 
bertot at the Théatre des Champs 
ysees, Wolff directed the new produc- 
n of Aubert’s “La Forét Bleue.” 


ill the material in MUSICAL AMERICA its 
urighted and may be reproduced only 
en proper credit is given. 


Frankfort Revels in Expressionistic Opera 
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At the Tonkiinstler Festival in Frankfort: The First Photograph Is of Alban Berg. Disciple of Schénberg, Whose Music for the Symphonic 


Opera “Wozzeck,” Was Given Its Premiére Performance. 


The Central Picture Shows 


the Poet's 


Attic Scene from the Futuristic 


Opera “Der Sprung iiber den Schatten,” by Ernst Krenek, the Twenty-four Year Old Composer. Mr. Krenek Is Seen at the Right 


RANKFORT, June 16.—The Fifty- 

fourth Tonkiinstlerfest of the Allge- 
meine Deutsche Musikverein opened here 
on June 9 with a production of Ernst 
Krenek’s opera, “Der Sprung tber den 
Schatten,” a fantastic work, in ten 
scenes, which is the epitome of Expres- 
sionismus. Krenek, who is only twenty- 
four years old, is of the Schreker school, 
and writes. satirical, deeply ironical! 
music, which he imagines has something 
of the diabolical in it. w 

His opera, based on the motto, “Uber 
seinen Schatten kann niemand springen” 
(You can’t jump over your shadow), is a 
mystical, satirical story of a soul-monger 
and his traffickings, how he directs the 
lives of people like puppets on a string, 
and how, finally, he discovers that his 
marionettes are, perhaps, cleverer than 
he. The book is long drawn out, and 
occasionally boring, the music, in its 
subtle parody and facile technical tricks, 
is more vital. He introduces jazz into 
his score in a masked ball scene, where 
foxtrots turn into cacophony and satire 
runs through “blues.” In the last act his 
centrapuntal treatment of the themes is 
masterly and the artistry of his climax 
more than makes up for the occasional 
bare spots in the libretto and the score. 
The opera, as a whole, is much too long, 
and the book occasionally overshadows 


the music with its weight and forced 
satire. Krenek has put into his work 
his proverbial “jest, satire and irony, 


with an inner meaning,” but he too has 
not jumped over his shadow. 

On the second day of the festival Alois 
Haba, who wrote the first modernistic 
quarter tone string quartets for the 
Donaueschingen and Salzburg festivals 
last year, analyzed the use of quarter 
and sixth tones and, with the aid of the 
new Grotrian-Steinweg, quarter’ tone 
piano, illustrated his talk by examples. 
He explained his use of quarter tones, 
and traced it back to the fact that he has 
perfect pitch and, even as a child, was 
able to distinguish quarter tones. To use 
half-tones alone is, he maintains, incor- 
rect, as with them perfect pitch cannot 
be achieved, and he, for one, cannot de- 
ceive his ear. 

On the evening of the same day, Paul 
Hindemith’s pantomime “Der Damon” 
was given its first performance at the 
Opera house, and with it Stravinsky’s 
“T,’Histoire du Soldat” was heard. The 
compositions, played by the Amar Quar- 
tet, augmented by several players from 
the opera orchestra, were enthusiasti- 
cally received for their humor and their 
lyricism, their combination of beauty and 
satire. 

At the first orchestral concert on June 
11, the program included Jan van Ingen- 
hoven’s Symphonic Fantasie, a modern- 
ist work based on an old Dutch folk- 
song; three scenes from “Wozzeck” the 
new opera by Alban Berg, Arnold Schén- 
berg’s young disciple, who has just been 
awarded an Art Prize in Vienna; Ernst 





Wolff’s Overture to a Comic Opera, and 
Erhart Ermattinger’s symphony. 

In “Wozzeck,” based on a play by 
Georg Biichner, the first, and perhaps the 
greatest, of the expressionistic dra- 
matists, Alban Berg has attempted some- 
thing new in the structure of an operatic 
score. He has written in the absolute 
forms of pure music. His first act is 
composed of a series of Character Pieces 
—a Suite, a Rhapsody with a Hunting 
Song, a Military March and a Lullaby, 
a Passacaglia and an Andante Affetuoso. 
His second act is a dramatic symphony 
in five movements, a Sonata, a Fantasie 
and Fugue, a Largo for chamber or- 
chestra, a Scherzo and a Rondo Martiale. 
In the third act his music is arranged in 
the form of six Inventions. The whole 
score is built up on a succession of 
themes and variations. with each charac- 
ter having an identifying motif and each 
idea or event bringing a characteristic 
variation. 

On June 12 Henry Pureell’s “Dido and 
Aeneas,” written in 1680, was given for 
the first time in Germany. How a coun- 


try as musically alert as Germany could 
have neglected so long the famous 
English classic remains unexplained but, 
at its performance in the Rokokotheater 
zu Homburg, its reception insured the 
continuation of its presentation. 

The remainder of the festival included 
a performance of Gerhard von Keussler’s 
biblical Oratorio “Zebaoth,” Hans Pfitz- 
ner’s “Columbus,” written for a chorus 
of eight voices, Richard Strauss’ 
Deutsche Motette for sixteen voices, and 
Arnold Schénberg’s “Peace on Earth,” 
written for eight voices. The second or- 
chestral concert, which closed the Festi- 
val on June 15 brought, besides Richard 
Strauss’ “Sinfonia Domestica,” Karl 
Rathaus’ “Second Symphony and Feruc- 
cio Busoni’s Five Songs for Baritone and 
Orchestra, of which three are new. Most 
of the composers were present for the 
performance of their works. Hermann 
Schercher conducted “Dido and Aeneas” 
as well as the Hindemith and Stravinsky 
ballets and Krenek was at the opera for 
the presentation of “Der Sprung tiber 
den Schatten.” 





New French Ballets Offered by 
Diaghilefl Troupe 

Paris, June 12.—Francis Poulenc’s 
“Les Biches” and Georges Auric’s “Les 
Facheux” are the features of the Diag- 
hileff ballet season at the Théatre des 
Champs Elysées. “Les Biches” has sets 
and costumes by Marie Laurencin and 
her pale blue and pink, intangible jeunes 
filles come to life and dance to M. Pou- 
lene’s very precious music. A_ small 
choir seated in the orchestra chants the 
accompaniments and occasionally bursts 
into a popular “chanson des rues.” The 
pace never flags and Mme. Nijinska’s 
choreography, combined with the spon- 
taneity of the music and the freshness 
of the sets holds your interest through- 
out. 


Pfitzner Revises Old Opera for 
Stuttgart 


STUTTGART, June 12.—Hans Prfitzner 
conducted his new version of Marsch- 
ner’s “Der Vampyr” at the Stuttgart 
Opera House recently. He has put the 
overture after the first scene, utilized 
some of the smaller pieces in the last act 
for an Intermezzo and cut out two inter- 
missions. His revision of the music and 
speeding up of the book has given the 
work the ghostly atmosphere which was 
never quite convincing. Pfitzner himself 
led the orchestra and brought out all 
the nuances and subtleties of the music 
in his reading. 


3ERLIN, June 15.—Michael Bohnen’s 
return to Berlin brought about the re- 
vival of Reznicek’s opera “‘Holofernes,” 
which he has made famous. In the per- 
formances at the Deutsches Opernhaus 
he gave a stirring interpretation of the 
title rdéle. 


Renews Contract with 
Vienna Opera 

VIENNA, June 12.—Richard Strauss has 
signed a new contract as general direc- 
tor of the Vienna Staatsoper, which posi- 
tion he holds with Franz Schalk, for 
another five years. According to its 
terms the composer is required to work 
in the opera house for five months in the 
year and to conduct at least forty per- 


Strauss 


formances during that time. The fre- 
quent absences from Vienna of both 
Strauss and Schalk have been the sub- 
ject of much complaint here. The con- 
ditions of the new contract guarantee 
their services to Vienna. 

Opera Season Announced for 

Champs Elysées 

PARIS, June 15.—Jacques Hebertot, 

manager of the Théatre des Champs 


Elysées, announces a full opera season 
for next year under the direction of 
Albert Wolff opening Oct. 7. Among the 
important productions will be Bela 
Bartok’s “Ariane et Barbe Bleue,” Erik 
Satie’s “Paule et Virginie,’ Manuel de 
Falla’s “Le Rétable,”’ Mariotte’s “Gar- 
gantua,” Wolf-Ferrari’s “Les quatres 
rustiques” and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Le 
Coq d’Or.” The regular répertoire will 
include works by Mozart, Strauss, 
Wagner, Chabrier, Cimarosa, Gluck and 
Verdi. 

3UCHAREST, June 8.—Jacques Thibaud 
was given an ovation on his appearance 
with the Bucharest Philharmonic, under 
Georges Enesco. With Enesco he pre- 
sented a remarkable interpretation of the 
Bach double concerto. 


AMSTERDAM, June 7.—On their return 
from Paris Willem Mengelberg. his Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra and the Toonkunst 
Chorus were given an ovation by their 
countrymen. 
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“It's absolutely the best 
concert~givers com-~ 
pendium we know.” 


Harvey B. Gaul, 
critic Pittsburgh Post 
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MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE 

Probably of all the books, pamphlets 
and .brochures appearing at this sea- 
son of the year, none is.as valuable as 
“Musical America’s Guide.” It is a 
digest in the true sense of the word, a 
chronicle worth considering, and -a 
volume to have on your desk and refer 
to in time of concert and geographical 
doubt. 

. It is the vede mecum of the recital 
business and the Who’s Who in the 
managerial world. We look forward 
to receiving it and reading. it, and for 
all its card-indexed, catalogued, and 
classified matter we find not a little 
romanoe in its page, romance that is, 
that stirs one’s imagination. To-wit, 
there is the chapter on “How to De- 
velop Your City Mustoally,” and the 
engrossing one on “Making a Concert 
Debut in New York.” This last in- 
cludes everything from postage to 
photographs, from advertising to ac- 
companist. Then there is an ency- 
clopedic chapter on “Summer Music 
Study in the United States,” so that 
he who hibernates may read. 

There are informative chapters like 
“Leading National Musical Organiza- 
tions,” “Musical Education in Amer- 
ica; Points on Choosing a Teacher” 
(this last is packed close with advice), 
“Business Methods in the Music Stu- 
dio” (a chapter which should be mem- 
orized by some teachers we know), 
and “Hints for Prospective Concert 
Artists.” 

‘Every town and state in the coun- 
try.-is there and Canada is not 
slighted. Over at the back we find the 
artists who are available for profes- 
sional: engagements, and a formidable 
list. it is too. By glancing at,it you 
can find the leading accompanist of 


every town, an item which we should }| 


think was necessary for every recital- 
ist. Then there are contraltos, cel- 
lists,, not to_ mention the little known 
brethren the clavichordists, and there 
are conductors, dancers, harpsichord- 
ists, lecturers. From A to Z it runs 
and:if there were any. zither players, 


‘they too would-be listed. 


If-you are in the concert field, the 
“Musical America’s Guide” should be 
the. right bower -to the Steamboat and 
Railroad Guide: the left bower is the 
Hotel Guide. It’s absolutely the best 
concert giver’s compendiur& we know. 
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WHAT HARVEY GAUL THINKS OF 
MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
GUIDE FOR 1924: 





Contains more than 


15,000 
Names and Addresses 


of Musicians, Clubs, etc. 
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(Pittsburgh Post, June 15, 1924.) 
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GIRLS WIN HONORS AT BOSTON SCHOOL 





New England Conservatory 
Makes Awards at Annual 


Commencement 
By W. J. Parker 

BOSTON, June 28.—The week of music 
at the New England Conservatory was 
brought to a climax with the gradu- 
ation exercises in Jordan Hall on the 
afternoon of June 23. Besides the 
granting of diplomas and certificates, 
the program included the first presenta- 
tion of Margaret Starr MacLain’s 
“Durocha,” a composition which won her 
the H. Wendell Endicott prize of $200 
and a year’s free tuition at the Con- 
servatory. 

The address to the graduates was de- 
livered by Louis A. Coolidge, vice-presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the 
Conservatory. Wallace Goodrich, dean 
of the faculty, announced the awards 
and scholarship prizes, and George W. 
Chadwick, director, presented the di- 
plomas. Other numbers on the program 





The World Famous 
Japanese Prima Donna Soprano 


TAMAKI MIURA 


Guest Artist—San Carlo Opera Co. 
Incomparable ..xt Madam Butterfly 















Russian — 
English “Butterfly” 
American “Iris” 
Irish “La Boheme” 
Scottish “L’Oracolo” 
German “Madame 
French Chrysan- 
” 
Italian — 
“Faust” 

Japanese (in French) 
Solewnble Nipponophone 
Resende Records 

in Japan 


in U.S.A 





Noted Conductor-Compos- Fortune Gallo 





ALDO FRANCHETTI Management: 
er at the Piano Aeolian Hall, New York City 





were given by Katharine Eloise Nolan 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Grace Iona 
Schleiff of Shamokin, Pa.; Thomas 
Walter Lander of Wollaston, Katharine 
Eloise Hemmeter of Medina, Ohio, and 
George Auger Gibson of Portland, Me. 

Highest honors were awarded to Rita 
Mary Bowers of Bisbee, Ariz., daughter 
of Clarence W. Bowers, supervisor of 
music in the Bisbee schools and a gradu- 
ate of the Conservatory in 1892. Miss 
Bowers, who is a member of the violon- 
cello department, also won one of the 
Endicott prizes in composition. Honors 
with distinction were awarded Mar- 
garet Mason of Clarinda, Iowa, of the 
pianoforte department. Miss Mason is 
also a winner, for a second time, of 
an Endicott prize in composition. 
Honors with distinction also went to 
Katherine E. Nolan, who was awarded 
diplomas both in organ and pianoforte 
teachers’ courses. Another honor gradu- 
ate was George A. Gibson of Portland, 
Me., winner of the Mason & Hamlin 
prize last April. 

Miss MacLain, winner of the Endicott 
prize in composition was personally 
congratuated by Louis A. Coolidge in 
his address to the graduates. He stated 
that her overture had been chosen by 
the Boston Symphony for performance. 
Miss MacLain was born in Chicago, and 
is only nineteen years old. She began her 
music studies in this city at the age of 
nine with the late Marie Faelten, con- 
tinuing her work more recently with 
Richard Platt. Having early shown a 
gift for somposition, she came to the 
Conservatory in 1922 to study with 
Frederick S. Converse. Her setting for 
the 114th Psalm for mixed chorus won 
one of the Endicott prizes a year ago 
and was performed by the Cecilia So- 
ciety of Boston in April. 

_ In the pianoforte department, diplomas 
in the soloists’ course were awarded to 
Ella Flanders, Margaret Catherine 
Mason and Agnes Clare Moritz. In the 
teachers’ course, diplomas were pre- 
sented to the following: Mary Eliza- 
beth Amrock, Virginia May Bliss, 
Sonora Irene Brustuen, Resta Irene 
Bushey, Bertha Jessie Crooks, Amita 
Dull, Gertrude Ethelyn Ednas, Hannah 
Jane Evans, Marjorie Hope Finnerty, 
J. Eugene Flipsey, George Auger Gib- 
son, Helen Janette Gordon, Marion 
Agnes Graham, Helen Beatrice Holmer, 
Dorothy Jacobsen, Rose Annette Jasper, 
Helen Lucille Johnson, Dorothea Mabel 
McGill, Mary Margaret Melanson, Gran- 
ville Dorr Moffitt, Gladys Amelia Moore, 
Mary Marguerite Morrison, Clara Bertha 
Muggli, Katherine Eloise Nolan, Anna 
Naomi Paeff, Doris Anna Porter. Ruth 
Hale Radford, Esther Norine Robards, 








LOVETTE 


Pianist and Teacher 
A Master of Modern Pianoforte Principles 














What Rudolph Breithaupt, the celebrated Berlin teacher, 
said of Lovette: 


“I had studied for years and never heard a sensible solution for piano 
movements or a rational system until I studied with him.” 














Write, “The Secretary” 


Summer Session Now 


WASHINGTON, 1728 N Street, N. W. 


NEW YORK, Carnegie Hall 
c/o Mrs. C. Babcock 




















GUEST INSTRUCTORS 


REGULAR INSTRUCTORS 





College of Fine Arts—Syracuse University 


MME. TINA LERNER, MASTER CLASSES IN PIANO 
Six weeks beginning Oct. 6 and six weeks in the Spring. 


VLADIMIR SHAVITCH, MASTER CLASSES IN CONDUCTING 
Ten weeks beginning Oct. 6, and ten weeks in the Spring. 


Adolf Frey, William Berwald, Conrad Becker, Joseph Seiter, Harry Vibbard, Alfred Goodwin, 
Howard Lyman, Belle Brewster, Clara Drew, George Smith and twelve others. 


The Syracuse Symphony Orchestra, under Viadimir Shavitch offers four full 
scholarships in string instruments to talented students. 


Dormitory, with 45 practise pianos, for women music students. 


For catalog or information, Address Dean H. L. Butler, Syracuse, N. Y. 




















Nellie Margaret Sands, Mary Elisabeth 
Solandt, Tennie Alma Stanton, Joseph 
Alexander Ellis Steele, Thelma Rebecca 
Stickney, Daniel Josevh Sweeney, Lura 
Abbie Taylor, Anna Mae Terry, Blanche 
Tobin, Pauline Claire Truche, Ruth 
Marion Turner, Mabelle Eleanor Whet- 
sell, Gladys Wilson Zenon Wojciechowski 
and Grace Hannah Wood. 

Pianoforte: Esther Anshen, Inez Cor- 
mack, Doris Margaret Crawford, Mar- 
garet Mildred Doron, Beatrice Fields, 


Aleene Elizabeth Grossart, Virginia 
Woodruff Howard, James Purdy Loder, 
Rosa Monserrate Marques, Frances 
Genevieve Morley, Martha Shapiro, 


Gladys Marie Stein and Clair Wilson. 
Organ: Paul Winfield Fell, George 
Raymond Hicks, Thomas Walter Lan- 
der, Katherine Eloise Nolan and Ruth 
Celia Staniels. Voice: soloists’ course, 
Hazel Pierce Dunlap. Soloists’ and 
teachers’ course: Arthur Richard Jewell. 
Teachers’ course: Victor Bryan Acers, 


Mildred Mercedes’ Bettingen, Mary 
Margaret Bevington, Minerva Lenore 
Elliott, Helen Lucille Goold, Mary 


Siloam Herman, Marian Herrick, Ger- 
trude Katherine Hickey, Bertha Cor- 
nelia Holman, Edna Lillian McNamara, 
Geneva Myers Monteith, Benjamin 
Harrison Russell, Mary Meclver Scott, 
Ruth Emily Trolander, Helene - Rust 
Williams, violoncello; Orchestral course, 
Rita Mary Bowers. Trombone: Orches- 
tral course, Stanley Gordon Hassell. 
Violin: Teachers’ course, Margaret Cara- 
billo, Louis Vorse and Harry Armond 
Welcome. Orchestral course: Domenico 
Gallucci, Helen Josephine Keenan. 

The following post-graduate students 
received diplomas: soloists’s course in 
pianoforte, Theresa Barbara  Dolge, 
Lillian Merle Pride and Pauline Leah 
Nemser. Teachers’ course in Pianoforte, 
Leon Claude Kuntz. Soloists’ course in 
Voice: Edward Theodrick Gavin, Kath- 
arine Eloise Hemmeter and Grace Iona 
Schleif. 

Advanced honors for supplementary 
courses taken in addition to required 
subjects were bestowed uvon Rita Mary 
Bowers, Margaret Catherine Mason and 
Rosa Monserrate Marques. 

Special honors were awarded to 
Helen Beatrice Holmer and Gladys Wil- 
son, solfeggio; Marjorie Hope Finnerty, 
J. Eugene Flipsey, Helen Beatrice 
Holmer and Esther Norine Robards; 
theory, Nellie Margaret Sands, har- 
mony; Margaret Catherine Mason and 
Esther Norine Robards, harmonic analy- 
sis; Laura Abbie Taylor, counterpoint, 
and Edna McNamara, Italian. 

In piano ensemble playing. Margaret 
Mildred Doran, Mary Elizabeth Madden, 
Margaret Catherine Mason, Frances 
Morley. Esther Norine Robards, Eliza- 
beth Travis received diplomas. Paul 
Winfield Fell, Marjorie Hope Finnerty, 
Arthur Richard Jewell, Thomas Walter 
Lander, Margaret Catherine Mason and 
Daniel Joseph Sweeney, were graduated 
in musical history; Doris Margaret 
Crawford, Margaret Mildred Doran, 
Marion Agnes Graham, Helen Beatrice 
Holmer, Agnes Clare Moritz, Ruth Hale 
Radford and Nellie Margaret Sands, 
English literature; Harry Armond Wel- 
come and Manuel Zung, violin: Rita 
Mary Bowers and Lawrence Rose, ’cello. 

W. J. PARKER. 


ALLOW MORE TIME 
IN $1,000 CONTEST 


California Judges Want Bet- 
ter Compositions Submitted 
for Clark Prize 


Los ANGELES, June 28.—The time for 
the entry of compositions in the contest 
for the prize of $1,000 for the best 
symphony or symphonic ong by a Cali- 
fornia composer, offered by W. A. Clark, 
Jr., founder and sole guarantor of the 
Los Angeles Philaharmonic, has been 
extended to May 1, 1925. 

This prize was originally offered by 
Mr. Clark in conjunction with one of 
$500 for a chamber music composition, 
and the closing date was set for May 
1 last. As reported in MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA, the chamber music competition was 
won by Domenico Brescia with a quintet 
for piano and strings in three move- 
ments founded on South American In- 
dian and Negro themes. 

The judges, Walter Henry Rothwell, 
Henry Schoenfeld, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, Homer Grunn and Dr. Hum- 
phrey J. Stewart, after due considera- 
tion of the various compositions sub- 
mitted for the symphonic prize, came 
to the decision that none of them was 
of sufficient merit to warrant the award. 








Boston Flute Players 
Club Brings to Hearing | 
Many American Works 




















Georges Laurent, Musical Director, Boston 
Flute Players’ Club 


Boston, June 30.—The Boston Flute 
Players Club, from its modest begin- 
nings in the spring of 1921, has achieved 
for itself a position of unique distinction 
in the musical activities of Boston. Its 
guiding head, Georges Laurent, the solo 
flautist of the Boston Symphony and one 
of America’s foremost flautists, has been 
responsible for the novelty and unusual 
excellence of the club’s_ programs. 
Chamber-music of the rarest and most 
varied character has been a feature of 
the monthly concerts on Sunday after- 
noons in the Galleries of the Boston Art 
Club. Malcolm Lang, president, and 
Frederick H. Mills, secretary-treasurer, 
have ably seconded Mr. Laurent’s efforts 
to bring to performance the better cham- 
ber-music of contemporary European 
and American composers, as well as the 
music of the classic composers. 

The American composers are strongly 
indebted to Mr. Laurent for his ardent 
championing of their music. At every 
concert there has been played at least 
one work by a native composer and quite 
often, the composer has taken part. 

It has been chiefly through Mr. Lau- 
rent’s sympathetic understanding and 
enthusiastic encouragement that our 
native composers have been afforded the 
opportunity of having their works 
played in Boston before audiences of dis- 
criminating music lovers. The _ pro- 
grams of the Flute Players Club bear 
the names of such American composers 
as Edward Ballantine, Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, John Beach, Ernest Bloch, George 
W. Chadwick, Mabel W. Daniels, John H. 
Densmore, Arthur Foote, George Foote, 
Charles T. Griffes, William Clifford Heil- 
man, Charles Martin Loeffler, Edward 
MacDowell, Daniel Gregory Mason, 
Horatio W. Parker, Warren Storey 
Smith, Leo Sowerby, and J. F. Wagner. 

The Flute Players Club is a member 
of the Society for the Publication of 
American Music. During the past sea- 
son the club presented for the first 
time, from manuscript, Daniel Gregory 
Mason’s Theme and Variations for flute, 
harp, and string quartet. This work, 
dedicated to Georges Laurent and the 
Flute Players Club, was subsequently 
accepted and published by the society. 

A great deal of modern French music 
has also been performed. Darius Mil- 
haud, when he visited Boston, played a) 
number of his works at one of the con- 
certs by the Flute Players Club. Vin- 
cent d’Indy, too, was honored. 

For next season, Mr. Laurent i: 
planning to continue his policy of pre. 
senting the works of American com: 
posers, along with those of Europear 
composers. New works of rare interes‘ 
will be played, many of them for the 
first time in Boston. The Flute Player: 
Club extends to American composers thi} 
invitation to submit their chamber-musi | 
compositions to Mr. Laurent for per!’ 
formance at the regular concerts. 13) 

HENRY LEVINE. | 


HEMPEL | 





V. Bes, Pianist 
Leuis P. Fritze, Fiatist 
of Frieda Hempel 
188 Madison Avenue New Yerk 
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Foresees Unity of East and West in Music 





Tamaki Miura Says Japanese Songs Will Never Lose Their Individuality But Will 
Become Dominated by European Ideas—No Development Along Purely 
National Lines Has Taken Place in Many Years 
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(Portrait on front page) 


UNITY of Japanese and 

European ideas is fore- 
seen by Tamaki Miura 
in Japanese music of 
the future. Purely Jap- 
anese music as it exists 
today will never lose its individuality, 
partly because it is built on a different 
scale from that used by European peo- 
ples; but it will, she believes, be more 
or less merged into an art dominated 
by foreign tendencies. 

‘Mme. Miura, who is preparing for an- 
other season with the San Carlo Opera 
Company, with which she will sing a 
number of leading soprano réles, seems 
already to represent the harmonization 
of Oriental and Occidental art of which 
she speaks. To prove that she remains 
at. heart thoroughly Japanese, she has 
written a song called “The Bells of 
Tokio,” which relates how the bells rang 
forever in the heart of a Japanese but- 
terfly that flew across the seas; yet she 
has adjusted her sympathies perfectly to 
ideals found in the New World. On a 
tour of her native country, Mme. Miura 
sang American, French, Italian and Ger- 
man music, as well as Japanese songs; 
and during the forthcoming season she 
expects to appear not only in her famous 
role of Butterfly, but also as Mimi in 
“Bohéme” and as Marguerite in “Faust.” 

“Japanese people are very receptive of 
European ideas in music,” says Mme. 
Miura, speaking in the delicate, half- 
hesitant English that contributes so much 
to the charm of an interview with her. 
“When I went back to Japan a few years 
ago I gave many concerts and sang music 
of all kinds. My people could not under- 
stand the words of American, Italian or 
German songs, nor could they grasp the 
form or style of melody these songs em- 

















Bruce Simonds | 


American Pianist 





bodied; but they listened, oh! so atten- 
tively, and I saw they liked to listen. I 
found so many people studying music ac- 
cording to European methods. A large 
piano factory is turning out many, many 
pianos, and Japanese people go abroad 
to study and take lessons from teachers 
coming from other countries.” 


Japanese Music Unchanged 


Japanese music has remained un- 
changed for a long period, according to 
Mme. Miura. There appears to be no 
development along national lines. Much 
of it is learned orally; in the case of 
some songs, signs are used not so much 
to indicate pitch as to remind the singer 
that he must employ a portamento that 
is peculiarly Japanese. New instruments 
made in rather limited quantities are 
patterned upon the instruments used for 
generations, with no improvements or 
changes. When Japanese musicians take 
up the study of European music they 
follow it along its own lines, leaving their 
own music unadulterated. 

“But I think,” Mme. Miura affirms, 
“that Japanese music will be _ incor- 
porated into European music, as Mr. 
Puccini has done in ‘Butterfly.’ Japanese 
music will not be changed from what it 
is now, but it will be worked into Occi- 
dental compositions to make something 
very beautiful.” 

The acclaim with which she was re- 
ceived when she returned to Japan sev- 
eral years ago touched Mme. Miura 
deeply. 

“But it was funny,” she says, “to find 
all the people so small after being in 
America. In my hotel in Yokohama 
several hundred people were gathered in 
a large room to welcome me. As we ap- 
proached the hotel, my mother said to 
me: ‘You must take off your shoes be- 
fore we go in,’ although I was in Amer- 
ican dress. When I saw all those people 
sitting there on the floor, I thought: ‘It 
is because they are all sitting that they 
look so small.’ I had forgotten that my 
people are not of the same stature as 


’ 





Soloist with the Symphony Orchestra of Boston, 
Philadelphia, Minneapolis, Cleveland, New Haven 





Exclusive Management: Annie Friedberg 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., N. Y. C. 
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of invaluable assistance. 


Examples of tone production 
aid both teacher and pupil 


A man’s voice does not demonstrate well to 
a woman student and vice versa, but with the 


Oscar Saenger Course 
in Vocal Training 


actual examples of ‘tone production are af- 
forded for each student’s type voice, and so are 


Victor Records of the Oscar Saenger Course 
are on sale by all dealers in Victor products. 
Ask to hear them. 
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Americans. My mother had to remind 
me, too, that they must ali be my guests 
for luncheon, because in my country you 
must always serve tea and cakes to who- 
ever comes to your house, no matter what 
time they arrive—whether it is morning 
—or whatever time! My mother told me 
another thing—that I must bow more 
nicely and more deeply, as the people in 
my country do. So I bowed very low.” 
Mme. Miura illustrated the salutation, 
adding with a tinkling laugh, “And I can 
bow very nicely.” 


Songs About Butterflies 


Mme. Miura is modest about the songs 
she has composed. “There are only four 
of them,” she says. Three are written to 
Japanese texts, for the fourth, she chose 
English words. Two are appropriately 
about butterflies, perhaps because Mme. 
Miura has become identified with the 
role of Puccini’s Butterfly all over Amer- 
ica. One of these tells the story of a 
wounded butterfly that fluttered down 
upon a flower. A little girl saw it there 
and, moved to pity for its plight, wept. 
A tear fell on the broken wing and 
healed it. 

It was not, however, in butterfly music 
that Mme. Miura won her first success. 
The daughter of a wealthy family which 
had been intimately associated with 
Europeans visiting the East, Mme. 
Miura received her first encouragement 
along the lines of a public career from 
the wife of the Dutch Ambassador in 
Tokio. It was there that she made her 
first appearance in opera, singing in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” with an Italian 
tenor. Distinguished visitors delighted 
in her art, the Duke of Connaught being 
among the notable guests in Tokio be- 
fore whom she was asked to appear. 


After her marriage, Mme. Miura foun 
professional work more difficult. 

“T had always sung and danced,” she 
says, “but in Japan it was not considere’ 
the thing for married women to com: 
before the public. So I went to Singa 
pore with my husband, a physician whos: 
work took him to one of the great inlan, 
plantations. There I found a house wit} 
a piano in it. It was an old piano, bu: 
I could practice, and on our walks by th 
river I would sing for the coolies whe: 
they came home at sunset from their 
day’s work.” 

A trip to Berlin shortly before the out- 
break of the war was cut short by the 
commencement of hostilities. Then Mme. 
Miura went to London, where she made 
her début at a concert before the King 
and Queen, Adelina Patti being another 
of the performers. Covent Garden was 
closed that year, and Mme. Miura made 
her first appearance in opera in “Butter- 
fly” in the London Opera House—again 
before the heads of the British royal 
house. A visit to America under the man- 
agement of Max Rabinoff was arranged 
in 1915, and appearances with the Boston 
Opera Company, and later with the San 
Carlo forces, followed in due course. 

Mme. Miura’s plans for next season in- 
clude a special tour in “Butterfly” with 
the All-Star San Carlo Opera Company. 
Later she will make other appearances 
with the San Carlo Opera Company 
probably singing in ‘“Bohéme” and 
“Faust.” The score of “Bohéme” ap- 
peals to Mme. Miura strongly. The 
melody in it is better sustained than in 
“Butterfly,” she says. “Of course,” she 
hastens to add, “I love the music of ‘But- 
terfly’ too. But in ‘Butterfly’ Mr. Puc- 
cini worked in so much Japanese music 
that he could not keep the melody as un- 
broken as he did in ‘Bohéme.’ ” 

One of Mme. Miura’s happiest experi- 
ences, she tells, was singing at a radio 
concert. Thousands of letters poured in 
the next week thanking her and asking 
for her autograph. 

“With a stenographer to make the ad- 
dresses, I worked for ten days answering 
those letters,” she says. “In fact, J have 
a whole trunk full of letters. It makes 
me so happy that my singing is loved and 
that people love me like that. I love my 
music so much myself, and I love to 
sing.” PHILIP KING. 





Oberlin Board Chooses 
Frank H. Shaw to Head 


Conservatory of Music 














Frank H. Shaw 


OBERLIN, OHIO, June 28.—Oberlin Col- 
lege is looking forward with much inter- 
est to the coming next fall of Frank H. 
Shaw, who was recently appointed by the 
board of trustees to head the department 
of music. He will succeed Dr. C. W. 
Morrison, who retires after having been 
director of the Conservatory for twenty- 
two years. Mr. Shaw, who was gradu- 
ated from Oberlin Conservatory in 1907, 
has been director of music of Cornell 
College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, since 1914, 
at which institution he has done much 
to awaken a keen interest in music. He 
was conductor of the Cornell Oratorio 
Society and achieved more than local 
recognition as director of the Cornell 
Music Festival. Mr. Shaw supplemented 
his musical education in this country 
with three years in Eurepe, where he 
studied under Widor in Paris, and Wieh- 
mayer in Stuttgart. Dr. Morrison has 
brought the school to a high plane of 





excellence, both in standard and equip- 
ment. It claims to have the largest or- 
gan department of any conservatory in 
the country. MAURICE KESSLER. 


DEDICATES NEW ORGAN 


Wilmington Hears Rollo T. Maitland 
in Opening Program 


WILMINGTON, June 21.—Rollo F. Mait- 
land of Philadelphia gave the first re- 
cital on the new organ at the McCabe 
Methodist Church, which has recently 
been rebuilt. This is the third new organ 
to be instaled in Wilmington churches 
this spring. Dr. Maitland played works 
by Dubois, Schubert and Liszt with fine 
effect. 

The Newark Music Society gave a con- 
cert at the University of Delaware be- 
fore an audience of several hundred 
music-lovers. The soloists were Mrs. 
William Holton, Mrs. George Dutton, 
Eleanora Duffy, Mrs. E. Lasher, Mrs. 
Roy Sparks and Dora Wilcox, pianists; 
Mrs. John Pearce Cann and Monti O. W. 
Mosher, violinists; and Nell Wilson, Mrs. 
Armand Durant, Emmett Adams, 
Cathryn Graybill, Mary Houston, Jane 
Poole Dutton and George H. Ryden, vo- 
calists. The Newark high sehool chorus, 
led by Charles W. Edwards, sang. 

The first local woman organist to pass 
successfully the examinations of the 
American Organists’ Association is 
Sarah Hudson White, organist of St. 
Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Other musicians of the city who have 
qualified are Dr. George Henry Day, T. 
Leslie Carpenter, Frederick Stanley 
Smith and Herbert S. Drew. 

THOMAS HILL. 











Marjorie Meyer Now Under Direction of 
Standard Booking Office 


Marjorie Meyer, soprano, who scored a 
success at her New York début towards 
the close of last season, has come under 
the management of the Standard Book- 
ing Office. Miss Meyer left New York 
on June 26 for a vacation at Bolton 
Landing, Lake George, where she will 
remain all summer. Concerts for next 
season have already been arranged in 
New York (Town Hall), Chicago and 
other major cities. Miss Meyer’s sing- 
ing of modern music by Bax, Goossens, 
Pizzetti, Ravel and Marx, won her early 
recognition. 
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WARIA KURENKO TO 
MAKE TOUR IN U.S. 


“Russian Nightingale” Booked 
for N. Y. Début After 


European Successes 


Maria Kurenko, who has been de- 
scribed as the “Russian Nightingale” and 
“Europe’s newest sensation,” will make 
her American début in New York some. 
time in November. 

A native of Tomsk, Siberia, Miss 
Kurenko was taken by her parents 


to Moscow when she was only a 
few years old, and it is Moscow she re- 
gards as her home city. 

She began her musical education at the 
age of twelve and, after graduating 
from high school, entered the Moscow 
Conservatory as a pupil of the vocal 
class of Mazetti. At the same time, she 
also became a student at the Law School 
of the University of Moscow. Her grad- 
uation from both institutions was almost 
simultaneous and at an early age she 
found herself both a full-fledged attorney 
at law and a budding prima donna. 

Miss Kurenko’s first ambition had 
been to become an expert in criminal law 
and to defend the unfortunates who 
found themselves at variance with the 
Czar’s government and the ideas of lib- 
erty which that government enforced. 
The insistence of her friends and the 
earnest urging of Professor Mazetti 
made her finally accept an engagement 
with .the opera company of the city of 
Karkoff, where she made her début less 
than six years ago. Her initial per- 
formance proved such a sensation that 
she was called immediately to the Grand 
Opera of Moscow where.she remained 
for several seasons, the idol of the Rus- 
sian public and.the mainstay of the com- 
pany. 

Rumors of a “new Patti” began to 
reach European operatic centers about 
two years ago, but not until Maria Ku- 
renko accepted engagements to sing in 
concerts and opera in the countries ad- 
joining Russia was there any opportu- 
nity to verify these reports. A few 
months ago she appeared in Riga, Hels- 
ingfors, and other cities along the Baltic 
shore, and there was immediately keen 
competition among various European im- 
presarios for the privilege of bringing 
her to other European countries. Late 
in the spring, Miss Kurenko sang in 
Paris where she was heard by represen- 
tatives of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
who made arrangements to bring her to 
America. 





Mabel Garrison and Reinald Werrenrath 
to Give Series in Johnstown, Pa. 


Mabel Garrison and Reinald Werren- 
rath have been engaged by the Board of 
Education of Johnstown, Pa., for a 
series of four concerts to be given during 
the coming season. Afternoon programs 
will be given by each of the artists for 
the younger children to foster their in- 
terest in music as well as the regular 
evening programs for grown-ups, the 
high school students and the more ad- 
vanced musical students. This is an 
innovation and a part of the educational 
plans of the Johnstown Board of Edu- 
cation which the authorities believe will 
do a great deal to further musical ap- 
preciation. 





Greta Torpadie and Salvatore De Stefano 
in Musicale 


Greta Torpadie and Salvatore De 
Stefano were engaged for a private 
musicale at the home of Mrs. Frederic 
R. Wickwite at Cortland, N. Y., on the 
alternoon of June 26. The program 


consisted of a solo number by Miss Tor- 


padio with her piano accompaniment, 
several harp solos by Mr. De Stefano, 
and a group of songs by Miss Torpadie 
With harp accompaniment by Mr. De 
Stefano. 





Spalding Has New Tedesco Work 
FLORENCE, June 9.—Albert Spalding 


left here today for Paris after spending 


several weeks in Florence on a visit to 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. Walter 
Spalding. During his stay in Florence, 

r. Spalding gratified many friends who 
had not heard him play for some years. 
the violinist is returning to the United 
“tates sometime in July and is taking 
ith him a new composition by Castel- 


huovo Tedesco, “Notturno Adriatico,” 


@ violin movement of which was writ- 
‘en expressly for him by this young 


Florentine pianist. Tedesco’s composi- 
tion was produced by Mr. Spalding on 
Sunday last at the farewell musicale 
given by his parents. Among the guests 
on this occasion were Principessa 
Strozzi, Mrs. Gordon Clarke, Signora 
Arminati, Colonel and Mrs. Payson and 
many other distinguished people. 


ORLOFF IS ACCLAIMED AS 
PIANIST OF BRILLIANCE 








Virtuoso from Russia Who Will Play 
Here Next Season Has Had 
Distinguished Career 


Nikolai Orloff, the Russian pianist, 
who will make his first visit to America 
next February, comes not only as a dis- 
tinguished artist who has been giving 
concerts in Russia since 1912, but as 


one of the most brilliant pianists who 
has visited Paris, London and Edin- 
burgh within the last year. He will be 
heard not only in New York but also 
in many parts of the country. 

Mr. Orloff was born in Jeletz, Russia, 
in 1892. After receiving his ‘first in- 
struction in piano from his mother, he 
entered the Moscow Conservatory under 
Professors Kipp and Igoumoff, and left 
that institution in 1910, at the age of 
eighteen, with the gold medal. 

During the next three years Orloff 
studied by himself. In 1913 he became 
professor at the Moscow Philharmonic 
and conducted a class in higher piano 
studies. In 1917 he was appointed pro- 
fessor at the Moscow Conservatory, and 
his former teachers were able to greet 
him as a colleague. Orloff gave concerts 
in Russia from the year 1912 onward, 
with constantly increasing success, and 
in the years 1916 to 1921 he regularly 
gave ten to fourteen recitals in Moscow 
every year, and the house was sold out on 
practically every occasion. Since 1922 
Orloff has been giving concerts through- 
out the Continent and has appeared with 
the greatest success in Riga, Warsaw, 
Berlin and Paris. Orloff was specially 
engaged for orchestral concerts in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, and last February 
he made his first appearance in London 
with extraordinary success. 

Orloff is said to have a colossal technic 
and .a prodigious répertoire, but the 
technic is subservient to his interpreta- 
tions of the composer. When he played 
in Paris he impressed his hearers with 
the delicacy, charm and beauty of his 
work. 


REALIZES EARLY AMBITION 





Reinald Werrenrath Is Singing in Den- 
mark This Summer 


Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, whose 
father was a renowned Danish tenor, 
is realizing a childhood ambition this 
summer as he is returning to Denmark 
to appear in concert. He will sing in 
Copenhagen and he was scheduled to 
appear at a Danish-American Fourth of 
July celebration. Later he will return 
to America and will go to his camp in the 
Adirondacks, “climb into a pair of good 
old corduroy breeches and just loaf.” 

Discussing modern music, Mr. Werren- 
rath told a Paris interviewer recently 
that there is a great deal of good music 
being composed in this country. “But 
there is more that is bad,” he added, 
“T like the modern orchestral things 
better than the vocal. I suppose that 
is because I do not have to do them. I 
don’t like to do vocal tricks. Every 
time I hear modern compositions my 
inclination is to dig deeper into the 
classics. 

“But there are a few modernists who 
are fundamentally sound and I enjoy 
them. The kind of modern music I 
object to is that which sacrifices every- 
thing to originality. They are trying 
to do something new but they never 
arrive anywhere. It’s like a man who 
decides to eat dinner backward. Original, 
but bad for the digestion. I must con- 
fess I get musical indigestion when I 
hear much of the modern output.” 





Toscha Seidel Sails for Year Abroad 


Toscha Seidel, the Russian violinist, 
who recently secured his final citizenship 
papers, sailed on the Reliance, June 24, 
for a year’s stay in Europe,. Beginning 
next September, Mr. Seidel will make 
an extensive tour, giving concerts in 
Germany, Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
and several recitals in London. He will 
return to the United States for the 
season of 1925-1926. Mr. Seidel is ac- 
companied by his mother and brother, 
and also by his famous new “Wandering 
Jew” violin which he purchased recently. 





WOLFSOHN 
MUSICAL 
BUREAU 


INCORPORATED 
Established 1884 


Forty Years Booking the World’s 
Greatest Artists 


Presented the following in America: 


Adelina Patti, Lilli Lehmann, August Wilhelmj, Rafael 
Joseffy, Giuseppe Campanari, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
Marcella Sembrich, Italo Campanini, Olive Fremstad, 
Maud Powell, Emma Eames, Clara Butt, Anton Seidl, 
Henry J. Wood, Gustav Mahler, Serge Rachmaninoff, 
Richard Strauss, Leopold Auer, Vladimir De Pachmann, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Teresa 
Carrenio, Jacques Thibaud, Mischa Elman, Herbert Wither- 
spoon, Fritz Kreisler, Evan Williams, Jean Gerardy, Pablo 
Casals, Efrem Zimbalist, Pasquale Amato, Enrico Caruso, 
Titta Ruffo, Alma Gluck, Luisa Tetrazzini, John McCor- 
mack, Frieda Hempel, Sophie Braslau, Sigrid Onegin, 
Claire Dux, Hipolito Lazaro, Elena Gerhardt, Lillian 
Blauvelt, Victor Herbert. 


Artists Now Booking for 1924-1925 


Sopranos: 


LUCREZIA BORI 
MABEL GARRISON 
EVA GAUTHIER 
MARIA IVOGUN 
HULDA LASHANSKA 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 
LOUISE HOMER STIRES 














Contraltos: 


MERLE ALCOCK 
LOUISE HOMER 
MARGARET MATZENAUER 
MARION TELVA 





Tenors: 


MARIO CHAMLEE 
EDWARD JOHNSON 
GEORGE MEADER 
ALFRED PICCAVER 
ALLEN McQUHAE 


Baritones: 


VINCENTE BALLESTER 
KNIGHT MacGREGOR 
REINALD WERRENRATH 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL 





Pianists: 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
MADAME LESCHETIZKY 





Violinists: 
JASCHA HEIFETZ 





CECILIA HANSEN 
ALBERT SPALDING 


Cellist: 





FELIX SALMOND 
Harpist: 
SALVATORE DE STEFANO 


Special Attractions: 
THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 








ISA KREMER, In Song Recital 
Third Consecutive Season 





For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 
New York 


250 West 57th Street 
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PPEARING for the third 
time in Los Angeles 
within five weeks ~ ~ 


Galli-Curci 


sang in Hollywood Bowl, 
Thursday Evening, June fifth, 
to one of the largest crowds 
of musical history. All reserved 
seats were sold out three days 
in advance, one hundred and 
sixteen cities being represented 
in the vast audience. Madame 
Galli-Gurci was assisted by a 
specially engaged symphony 
orchestra of ninety men with 
Alfred Hertzconducting. 
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NEW VICTORIES FOR CIVIC MUSIC 


HEN civic governors in all parts of the coun- 

try decide that the provision of a certain 
amount of music is as much their business as endow- 
ing hospitals or maintaining a police force, the 
people they represent must be well on their way to 
a national musicianship. 

The fact that a municipal board seriously con- 
siders the question of music gives the subject 
prestige in the mind of the man in the street, and 
leads him to think the matter over for himself more 
carefully than he might, perhaps, if his attention 
were directed to it only by his musical friends or 
by the space allotted to concerts in the daily press. 
And when the man in the street realizes the impor- 
tance of music, the battle is half won. 

Week by week, news from all over America shows 
music to be occupying a larger place than ever in 
public consciousness. In Philadelphia, the City 
Council has appropriated funds for a third season 
of the Lemon Hill concerts, which will be given by 
the Fairmount Park Symphony of fifty players, 
chiefly recruited from the ranks of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

The Milwaukee Civic Symphony has closed its 
season of ten concerts free practically of debt, in 
spite of an expenditure of $25,000, and the Park 
Board of that city is discussing the formation of 
a summer opera company. 

St. Louis has its Municipal Opera; Detroit its 
Civic Concert Course, and the Sacramento Municipal 
Symphony recently made its début under auspicious 
circumstances. 

And now, in New York, the city toward which all 
eyes are turned, the City Chamberlain, Philip Ber- 
olzheimer, announces the definite location of a music 
and art center to cost some $15,000,000. Part of 
the expense will be borne by the city, and part of it, 
Mr. Berolzheimer believes, will be contributed by 


wealthy citizens. This projct deviates slightly from 
Mayor Hylan’s plan to build such a center in Central 
Park, but the practical result,—the spread of 
musical culture and appreciation—will probably be 
much the same. 

Moreover, with this growth of a civic musical 
consciousness there comes a determination to foster 
the best in native production, to give American 
artists a better chance than they have had hereto- 
fore and to place the best that can be procured 
within the reach of everyone. This spirit does: not, 
however, denote any tendency to confine patronage 
to American interests at the expense of sympathy 
with what musicians in other countries are doing. 
Simply-does it indicate an ambition to encourage 
efforts at home, to strike a balance between these 
and the activities of foreign composers and inter- 
preters, and to combine the best that can be gathered 
from all quarters of the world. 

The next logical step should be the foundation of 
municipal conservatories, such as are advocated by 
Alexander Bloch and other thinking musicians who 
realize the limitations imposed upon students by 
our present rather unorganized systems of teaching. 
Subsidized schools of this kind need not be started 
upon an extensive basis in all cities. In fact, it is in 
the smaller cities and towns that they are needed 
most, and a beginning in one district would furnish 
an example of their utility. From a few of these 
musical acorns, judiciously planted, there should 
grow sturdy oaks that would live forever. 


, 
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CLUB WOMEN WANT MORE MUSIC 


N recognizing the influence of music in all 

branches of public and private endeavor, the 
seventeenth biennial convention of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, meeting in Los Angeles, 
voiced a sentiment that is growing throughout the 
country but which is seldom so clearly expressed. 
Speaking as general chairman of music, Mrs. Marx 
E. Oberndorfer referred to the changed point of 
view, regarding music, of 3,000,000 club women 
who realize that “whether we have technical train- 
ing or not, we are all musical’ and that “music 
must be made a vital part of the community.” 

Nor was this declaration left in any vague form. 
Improvement in the quality of American popular 
music, research in the field of primitive native mu- 
sic, publicity for music as part of the home pro- 
gram, due consideration for American artists and 
the opening of a lending library for the use of small 
clubs were among the objects specifically mentioned 
in an outline of possible accomplishments. In con- 
sidering this alertness to the needs of our time, it 
must be remembered also that the Federation is not 
composed solely of musicians and that music was 
but one of the topics discussed. 

“IT care not who makes a nation’s laws if I may 
make its songs,” said a wise man. He could truth- 
fully have added that the inspiration drawn from 
music takes form only in actions that are beneficial 
to the race. 
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DEVELOPING THE EISTEDDFOD 


LANS being laid by the National Federation of 

Music Clubs for a national Eisteddfod, along the 
lines of the festivals held in Wales, are justified by 
the enthusiasm seen at Eisteddfods held in some 
quarters—notably in Utica, N. Y., and in Ohio cen- 
ters. Expansion into a national field of an idea 
which has already gained a hold in limited terri- 
tories would appear to be a logical development of 
an aim to make America a singing nation equal to 
any in the world, and with its vast organization, 
the Federation should be able to surpass even the 
Welsh singing societies in results. 
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HE Fraternal Association of Musicians closed 
Lite season with a dinner. Once upon a time 
musicians were quite likely to depend upon their 
friends for dinner at the end of a musical year. 





Two Weeks Notice Essential 


UBSCRIBERS who desire MUSICAL 

AMERICA to follow them regularly dur- 
ing their vacations should mail a card to the 
Circulation Department, giving their sum- 
mer address. At least two weeks’ notice 
is necessary. 











Violinist Takes Ease at End of Concert Year 


At the end of an active concert year, Sascha Jacobi- 
noff is taking his ease in the great outdoors. “A book 
of verses underneath the bough” is the violinist’s idea 
of recreation and rest, and in the accompanying pic- 
ture he is shown in the beautiful garden of Mrs. F. W. 
Hurlburt, in Germantown, a suburb of Philadelphia, 
where he is a guest. The concert trail took this artist 
from coast to coast again last winter. 


Mengelberg—Willem Mengelberg, conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic, is coming forward as a cham- 
pion of the American composer abroad. Since his de- 
parture from the United States for concert engage- 
ments in Paris he has announced that he will present 
Rubin Goldmark’s “Euphorion” and “A Victory Ball” 
by Ernest Schelling and other works in Holland. 


Dupré—Since his return to France from the United 
States, Marcel Dupré has toured on the Continent and 
in England, and has now gone to his summer home 
overlooking the sea to pass his time in composition. 
He is putting the finishing touches on several works, 
including his first organ symphony. These will have a 
hearing when the organist returns to America for a 
short tour beginning in November next. 


Enesco—Since his departure from America, Georges 
Enesco has been active as conductor of the Bucharest 
Philharmonic in his native Rumania. Mr. Enesco acts 
as kindly sponsor for new works, both of his country- 
men and musicians of other European nations. He re- 
cently led a series of ‘““Moldave Scenes” for orchestra 
by the Rumanian composer Jora and has also wielded 
the baton for concerts by French musicians, including 
his friends, Alfred Cortot and Jacques Thibaud. 


Bonnet—The famous organ in the Church of St. Ger- 
vais in Paris was silenced during the war by a shell 
from a long-range cannon, but it has recently been 
restored successfully, and Joseph Bonnet was recently 
invited to give the inaugural recital in the presence of 
Cardinal Dubois. The organist has since accepted the 
post of General Director of the Gregorian Institute in 
Paris, and has given a series of Sunday morning recit- 
als at St. Eustache. Mr. Bonnet was recently a member 
of the faculty of the Eastman School in Rochester. 


Hofmann—When Josef Hofmann played at the The- 
atre des Champs Elysées in the Beethoven Festival in 
Paris recently, it was his first appearance in the French 
capital since his memorable performance there nearly 
forty years ago as a prodigy of twelve. He has since 
made frequent tours of Russia, Germany and the United 
States, but has never returned to play before a Paris 
audience until his present trip. Mr. Hofmann played 
the Concerto in G for piano and orchestra and won an 
extraordinary success. He has now gone to Zurich, 
Switzerland, for the summer. 


Zimbalist—Among those contributing to an interest- 
ing symposium on the question, “What Would You Do 
if You Had Only One More Year to Live?”—now being 
published in the New York Evening World—was Efrem 
Zimbalist. The famous violinist said that he would 
spend his last. year “traveling over the world, saying 
good-bye” to his friends. These, he said, included per- 
sonal as well as “public” friendships in every country. 
“T would renew them all,” he said, “for one very rea! 
form of immortality is the memory of us that lingers 
in the minds of those we leave behind.” 


Hayes—The Spingarn Medal, given annually to an 
American of African descent for the highest achiev: 
ment in some field of endeavor, has been awarded thi 
year to Roland Hayes, tenor. The singer is now in 
Europe, so the medal is to be presented to his repré 
sentative by Dr. Josiah H. Pennihan, president of th 
University of California. The committee making t! 
award includes Bishop John Hurst, Dorothy Canfiel« 
Fisher, Assistant Secretary of the Navy Theodo! 
Roosevelt, James H. Dillard, John Hope and W. |! 
Du Bois. 


Ornstein—In a secluded spot near North Conway, 
N. H., Leo Ornstein has built himself a comfortable 
rustic studio. Here the American composer and pial 
ist, with his wife, takes especial delight in living “nex' 
to Nature,” as the artist puts it. They have alread 
planned to drive through the snow (providing there | 
any) to spend next Christmas in the idyllic retrea 
after the conclusion of the first lap of Mr. Ornstein 
concert tour. This tour will mark his resumption 
concert activities after an interval, and will include a} 
pearances as soloist with the Minneapolis Symphon 
and other organizations. 
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Mélange. 
obliterate sectional animosities. 


Every favorite has his tune. It is use- 
jess to come out for the Chief Executive- 
ship unless you have a waltz or march 
theme as your very own. This ought to 
stimulate activity among composers, 
especially in a year when there are so 
many “dark horses.” What is a conven- 
tion without a band? And the Repub- 
licans elevated the king of instruments, 
the sonorous organ, to a place of honor, 
and prefaced their proceedings with airs 
from “Aida.” 

Candidates should use the utmost deli- 
cacy in selecting their tunes. There is 
nothing so grossly unsuitable as a ballad 
that doesn’t match one’s personality! 
What “East Side, West Side, All Around 
the Town” is to Governor Smith, the 
same Hibernian ditty could never be, say, 
to President Coolidge. The rank of can- 
didates has indeed one composer who is 





Bable to “roll his own,” in Mr. Dawes. 


* * * 

N the hope of providing some of the 
4 prominent statesmen, or those who 
desire to be, with Songs to Fit Any Sen- 
timent, we list the following: 

Mr. Bryan: “Drink to Me Only with 


Thine Eyes.” 
Senator Walsh: “Who Comes So 
Dark?” 


Governor Davis: “How’re You Going 
to Keep Me Down on the Farm?” 

Senator Underwood: “Rat-a-Klan, 
Klan! Anti-Klan!” 

Mr. McAdoo: “Who Dares the Bronco 
Wild Defy? Who Looks the Mustang in 
the Eye?” 

* * a 
ND yet one of the leading New York 
music houses, in its advertisements, 
cries enticingly: “Welcome, Democrats! 
MUSIC should be part of everyone’s 
spiritual development. How much music 
in your home?” When the delegates get 
home, it won’t be a wonder if they 
neglect their music. It has charms, but 
sometimes in limited quantity. 
ok ca * 


The More Haste, the Less Fee 


dyer Pro Arte Musical, a publication 

of Havana, revives an amusing story 
told by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist. He 
had a studio once next door to a student 
of the piano, a young lady who took les- 
sons from a well known and expensive 
teacher. Hour after hour and day after 
day Mr. Gabrilowitsch used to hear this 


Mount ana Counterpoint 


By Cantus Firraus. Jr 


Conventions and Cacophony 
3 UST what the national conventions of the great American 
political parties would do without music at the time of Presi- 


dential nominations is hard to tell. 
where they count the session lost that hasn’t its Melodic 
Ke The national anthem—just which of several doesn’t 
EF ’ particularly matter—is always good to break the ice, and 
After that, the event settles down to a 


tournament of song between the adherents of the several candidates. 





It has got to the point 





girl practising pieces in a fever of rapid- 
ity. Allegro seemed about her slowest 
tempo, and usually she was hustling in a 
presto or vivace. 

One day the exasperated Mr. Gabril- 
owitsch met the young lady in a corridor, 
and said to her, ““‘Why do you never study 
an andante? It will teach you better 
phrasing.” 

“My lessons are much too dear for me 
to afford to play slowly,” she said! 


* * * 
HE arrival of a “Singing wild dog 
from the Amazon,” brought by an 
attache of the American Embassy at 


Buenos Aires for presentation to the 
Zoological Gardens in Washington, is 
noted by one of the New York morning 
papers. The animal is said to have web- 
feet and “a head somewhat like an ant- 
eater. He does not bark, but chirps and 
sings like a bird. In appearance he re- 
sembles a dachshund. He has long hair 
which reaches almost to the ground, and 
his ears are of the cauliflower type.” 
Seems to have all the essentials for a 
strong box-office attraction! Concert 
managers, please note! 

* * * 


In Opera 


T isn’t the trill that fills the bill, 
Or the sob that “gets” the crowd. 

’Tis the fall that threatens to end it all 
And the “B” that is long and loud! 


* * * 


EASON of sweet girl graduates in 
the musical world! 

Wanted: Church organs not now em- 

ployed. No objection to handsome tenor 


soloists. 
or * * 


UTDOOR opera is in the midst of its 
annual epidemic. Ditto band con- 
certs on the more or less green. Price of 
tickets, if any, refunded in case of rain. 
Not responsible for gowns and headgear 
ruined by downpour. 
* * * 


RTISTS’ union headquarters closed. 


Members nominally “on vacation.” 
Officially “preparing programs,” but 
actually engaged in golf, motoring and 
crochet. Address care of concert man- 
ager. Mail not guaranteed opened be- 
fore October. Exception in case of appli- 
cation for next season’s dates. 
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“Would You?” Settings 


Replies have been received from Ger- 
aldyne Bergh of New York City and 


from Mrs. C. B. Hall of Glens Falls, . 


N. ¥., concerning the song “Would 
You?” asked for by “M. E. G. D.” of 
Long Beach, Cal., in our issue of June 
14. The former tells us of a setting by 
Arthur Bergh, published by Oliver 
Ditson, and the latter of a setting by 
J. McCoy, published in the Song 
Edition of the Musical Record and Re- 
‘ew for October, 1901, also by Ditson. 
The latter setting is dedicated to Mrs. 
Carroll Nicholson of Oakland, Cal. 
7? 9 


The Chair-Organ 
Question Box Editor: 
Will you please tell me what a “chair- 
organ” is? i Be 
Dayton, Ohio, June 27, 1924. 


“Chair-organ” is an old name for the 
choir organ and the more modern term 
is thought by some to be a corruption of 
the older one, especially as the choir organ 
in cathedrals often formed the back of 
the organist’s bench. The term “chair- 
organ” may also have meant “cathedral 
organ” through the French, “chaire’’ 
from the Greek “kathedra.” 


a ee 


Hand Positions 


Question Box Editor: 

What is the physiological reason, if 
any, for changing the hand position in 
piano playing from the way I was 
taught as a child (to hold my arm and 
forearm level) to the curved hand? 

Ss. W. 

Wichita, Kan., June 28, 1924. 


The flat hand position was a relic of 
the old harpsichord touch when the 
fingers plucked the keys instead of 
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OW the memory thrills at the music of the 
It stirs thoughts of the long- 
ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
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Three-score years ago, even as now, 
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Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
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striking them. Depressed knuckles tend 
to devitalize the hand and also reduce 
the leverage of the fingers, whereas the 
curved hand gives increased leverage, 
particularly to the less deft fourth and 


fifth fingers. . 
ae ae 
The Carillon 

QUESTION Box EDITOR: 

Is it proper to speak of a bell-tower as 
a “carillon?” L. L. 

Washington, D. C., June 26, 1924. 

No, a carillon is a set of bells and not 
the tower in which they are hung. 


Caruso and Wagner 


Question Box Editor: 

I have heard that Caruso sang several 
Wagnerian roles and at the time of his 
death was studying others. Is this true? 

wry 

Defiance, Ohio, June 27, 1924, 

Caruso made one appearance in Wag- 
ner, as “Lohengrin” in Buenos Aires 
in June, 1901. He was said to have 
contemplated singing “Siegfried” and 
“Siegmund,” but no information is avail- 
able as to whether or not he had actually 
prepared either of these roles. 
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— RIKER, tenor, teacher of 
singing, and composer, was born in 
Burlington, Vt. He went to public school 
there and was 
afterwards a spe- 
cial student at the 
University of Ver- 
mont. When nine 
years old he was 
discovered to have 
a remarkable 
treble voice by 
Emilio Agramonte, 
and was brought 
to New York where 
he sang as soloist 
in Trinity Church 
under Messiter for 
seven years. When 
his voice broke he 
returned to Bur- 
lington and went 
into business, re- 
maining there until he was nineteen, 
when he again moved to New York. He 
now worked in a bank and studied sing- 
ing, first with Edoardo Marzo and later 
with Arthur Edward Stahlschmidt, with 
whom he remained for six years. He 
studied harmony and composition at the 
same time with Max Spicker. During 
these years he was tenor soloist at the 
Church of the Transfiguration and at 
All Angels. He made his recital début 
in the Belasco Theater in 1911, sang “St. 





Franklin Riker 


Paul” with the Boston Handel and 
Haydn Society and also appeared with 
other choral organizations in oratorio 
and secular programs. He also did some 


teaching. In 1912, Mr. Riker went to 
London where he coached in German 
lieder under Goldschmidt, then to 


Munich where he spent a year under 
Jacques Stiickgold. The following year 
he worked in Paris with Jean de Reské, 
studying French operatic réles. Next he 
went to Cottone in Milan for further 
coaching in Italian réles. He was given 
a contract with the Augsburg Opera in 
1914, but the war prevented his fulfilling 
it. Returning to the United States in 
the fall of 1914, Mr. Riker gave a re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall and toured the West 
in recitals. He then opened a studio 
in New York and resumed his study o2 
composition with Clifford Demarest. He 
held important church positions and sang 
frequently in concert in and around New 
York. Mr. Riker’s compositions are 
mostly songs and choruses, the most pop- 
ular of the former being “Song of the 
Sea,” “Hi, Lil Fellow,” “Hear, O 
Heavens,” and “Create in Me a Clean 
Heart.” A waltz for orchestra, entitled 
“Mes Amours” was played by the Bos- 
ton Symphony in 1911. He married Lois 
Long of North Carolina, in Ridgefield 
Park, N. J., Aug. 16, 1916. Mr. Riker at 
present maintains studios in New York 
and Philadelphia. 
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Ravinia Opera Season 
Makes Brilliant Start 
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much to beautify her vocal style. Louis 
D’Angelo, familiar to the north shore 
audiences, came forward again in the 
part of the King. Giuseppe Danise was 
Amonasro, singing beautifully. Virgilio 
Lazzari, who was a new member of the 
company last season, returned to the 
summer stage as the High Priest, a part 
he has made his own at the Auditorium. 
Giordano Paltrinieri was the Messenger. 

Both Mme. Easton and Mr. Martinelli 
gave pleasure through their experienced 
handling of vocal and dramatic prob- 
lems. In sturdy singing and spirited 
acting they gave interest and value to 
the scenes in which they appeared. The 
work of all the artists was heartily ap- 
plauded throughout the evening. 


Season’s First “Boheme” 


Lucrezia Bori’s reappearance in 
Wednesday night’s “Bohéme” gave cause 
for much congratulation that this ex- 
ceptionally talented and intelligent artist 
is a member of the company. Her Mimi 
was arch and gay, and refused to 
smother Latin ardor with too much op- 
eratic smugness. Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, 
as Rodolfo, was given much applause 
for his first act aria and contributed 
continuously to the audience’s causes for 
enthusiasm during the performance. 
Léon Rothier, who has won many friends 
in his lengthy Ravinia career, made his 
first appearance this summer in the 
réle of Colline, and Paolo Ananian like- 


wise came before the footlights for the 
first time this year, having double duty 
as Benoit and Alcindoro. Margery Max- 
well, a vivacious and successful Musetta, 
also renewed her Ravinia friendships at 
this performance. Vincente Ballester as 
Marcel, Désiré Defrére as Schaunard 
and Giordano Paltrinieri as Parpignol 
completed the happily chosen cast. 


“Rigoletto” Finely Given 


Thursday’s “Rigoletto” was a_sub- 
stitution for “Traviata,” made necessary 
by Armand Tokatyan’s indisposition. 
Forrest Lamont was summoned from 
New York, and Mr. Papi’s skill brought 
the opera to a quick and interesting 
performance. 

Graziella Pareto was a_ delightful 
Gilda, and the famous aria brought her 
much applause. Mr. Lamont sang as 
well as he has ever sung in Chicago; 
in fact, his voice seemed even fresher 
than during the winter season and the 
difficulties of a short notice appearance 
had very little apparent effect upon his 
work. The Duke is not one of his 
regular réles with the Chicago Opera. 
It is thought possible that he will be 
retained on the Ravinia roster. 

Mr. Danise was an _ accomplished 
Rigoletto and had some new and valu- 
able views of a bizarre and sometimes 
baffling character. Miss Bourskaya was 
the excellent fourth member of the 
quartet. Mr. Lazzari made a fine Spara- 
fucile, and Philene Falco and Anna Cor- 
rienti, and Messrs. Paltrinieri, Louis 
D’Angelo and Paolo Ananian were also 
heard. 

The children’s program on Thursday 
afternoon concluded with folk songs and 
dances arranged by the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Settlements. 

At the first “Madama Butterfly” Mme. 
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Easton had the title réle and Mr. Mar- 
tinelli was Pinkerton. Miss Bourskaya, 
the Suzuki, gave her first local imperson- 
ation of this exacting réle. The stirring 
performance of the first act duet and 
the soprano aria, “Un Bel Di,” were 
high spots. Mr. Ballester gave a fine 
characterization of Sharpless. Mr. Pal- 
trinieri was the enterprising marriage 
broker and Mr. Ananian the unsuccessful 
princely suitor for Butterfly’s hand. 
Gennaro Papi conducted throughout the 
week in excellent style. 
EUGENE STINSON. 





**‘Mefistofele’’ Opens 


Cincinnati Season 
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impressive, and the costumes were ad- 
mirable. 

“Rigoletto,” on Monday night, brought 
forward new faces and voices, although 
the opera is no novelty to Zoo audiences. 
The occasion was notable for the local 
début of Josephine Lucchese, coloratura 
soprano, who quickly established herself 
in the favor of her audience in the réle 
of Gilda. From her opening number she 
disclosed a voice at once lovely in quality 
and well-managed in coloratura passages 
and left no doubt as to the wisdom of the 
management in engaging her. She 
passed the difficult test of “Caro Nome” 
in superb fashion and received a genuine 
ovation. Her success on this occasion 
bids fair to make her a popular favorite 
before the season has progressed far. 

Another singer new to local audiences 
was Rogelio Baldrich, tenor, who sang 
the réle of the philandering Duke with 
a delicacy of touch and a beauty of tone 
that was good to hear. Mario Valle, 
whose singing was admired last season. 
was the Rigoletto, and again proved his 
powers in a well-wrought performance. 

Two local singers who have been with 
the company for several seasons ap- 
peared to advantage in minor rédles, 
Pearl Besuner, singing the part of the 
Countess Ceprano, and Louis Johnen, the 
réle of Marullo. Other minor réles were 
well handled by Anne Jago, Francesco 
Curci, Luigi Dalla Molle and Tecla 
Richert. 

The rest of the first week brought 
repetitions of the two operas, and large 
audiences were demonstrative in their 
approval of the singers and of Mr. 
Lyford’s ability as conductor. 6 

 * 
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grees will be conferred only upon the 
basis of examination. 

Mr. Ferguson, the newly-elected presi- 
dent, has gone on record as standing for 
the expansion of the activities of the 
Association. He proposes greater ac- 
tivity in organizing chapters in the 
smaller and scattered centers. 

Social features of the week included 
the annual banquet at the Saint Paul 
Hotel, and a dinner at the House of Hope 
Church following the carillon recital by 
R. Buchanan Morton. The president’s 
reception was held at the hotel, and three 
luncheons were given with visiting artists 
as guests of honor. 

The St. Paul Professional Men’s Club 
cooperated notably in making the conven- 
tion a success. This organization spon- 
sored a noonday luncheon and program 
of talks, with the Rev. Frederick M. 
Eliot of Unity Church presiding. 

FLORENCE L. C. BRIGGs. 





Chiapusso Opens Summer Series at Bush 
Conservatory 


CHICAGO, June 28.—Jan Chiapusso’s 
piano recital at the Bush Conservatory 


last night inaugurated the series of 
summer concerts to be given there. The 
program contained the Paganini-Brahms 
Variations and other material of equal 
technical demands and infrequent per- 
formance. 


CLEVELAND THRONGS 
HAIL ORPHEUS CHOIR 


Male Singers Fulfill Reeng age. 
ment at Park Theater 


Composer Honored 


By Florence M. Barhyte 


CLEVELAND, June 28.— The Orphey 
Male Choir, under the leadership y 
Charles D. Dawe, has been attracting 
large audiences to the Park Theate 
during its engagement there this weg 
This is the second appearance of t 
Orpheus Choir at the Park during t 
last few months and it is announce 


that bookings have already been mai 
for several more engagements there bg. 
fore the holidays. 

The program comprised three number 
of contrasting mood, The “Song of th 
Volga Boatman,” “Song of the Jolly 
Roger” and Elgar’s Pastorale. Th 
choir is exceptionally well-balanced and 
Sings with good tone and eXquisite 
coloring, features which won the singer 
the prize at the National Eisteddfod jy 
Wales last summer. 

The Park Theater is setting a hig) 
standard musically in Cleveland’s mp. 
tion picture houses. Angelo Vitale, cop. 
ductor, has been reengaged and }js 
work with the orchestra deserves praise, 
This week’s program included a fin 
aaa of Liszt’s Second Rhap. 
s 

a Snow Knowlton, Cleveland com. 
poser, was recently honored by the Cleve. 
land Public Library with an exhibit re. 
lating to her life and work. The ex. 
hibit includes a photograph of Mrs, 
Knowlton, letters of commendation from 
James Whitcomb Riley, Dudley Buck 
and William E. Henley, and copies of 
some of her best known compositions 
including “Nature Songs for Children,” 
which have been used in schools and 
kindergartens throughout the country 
for mayn years. The author of a larg 
number of published works, Mrs. Know: 
ton is probably best known through he 
sacred and secular solos and part song 
for women’s voices. Her “Lift U) 
Your Heads” was sung by the Chav- 
tauqua Choir last summer. 

Two interesting recitals were given 
in the Hotel Statler ballroom this week, 
when Rita Elandi presented about 
thirty-five of her pupils in programs of 
special merit. Among the arias pre 
sented were two selections from the 
new Indian Opera, “Alglala,” by Frar- 
cisco De Leone, which was recently 
given its premiére performance 
Akron, Ohio. 


Dr. Daniel Sullivan 
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arre Louise Dunning 
Will Conduct New York 
Normal Class in August 
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gE of th 
he Toll 
e. The 
ced ang 
eXqUisite 
- Sing 
ldfod i Carre Louise Dunning, Founder of the 
Dunning System ot Improved Music 
a high Study, Inc. (Left), and Katherine Glenn, 
d’s mo. Well-Known Song Writer, at the Latter’s 
ale, con. Home in Seattle 
ll Carre Louise Dunning, founder of the 
a fini Dunning System of Improved Music 
Rhan. Study for Beginners, Inc., will arrive 
4?" in New York late this month in prepara- 
nd com. tion for her series of normal classes, 
e Cleve. which will open on Aug. 1. This class 
ibit re and a similar class which she conducts 
The ol annually on the Pacific Uoast constitute 
f Mrs ag the, scope. of Mrs. Dunning’s teaching 
“_ fro activities in the last several years, and 
> Buckie many teachers throughout the country, 
pies offm some from points as far distant as 
ositionsiame Oregon, have registeret? for the New 
iIdren "EE York course. Mrs. Dunning remained 
Is ania in New York last fall until November to 
seranted complete the filming of her scenario, aw 
2 large Trip Through Music Land,” going to her 
Tnod place in Los Angeles, where she spent 
eh he the summer. This spring she has been 
sono in Portland on a visit to her son, and 
ft Up also went to Seattle, where she was the 
heal guest of Mrs. A. S. Kerry, known pro- 
oo fessionally as Katherine Glenn, well- 
gives known song writer. Several of Miss 
: weal Glenn’s songs, especially “Twilight,” 
ahead “Bluebird,” “Love Can Die,” “The 
ams off Linnet” and “Homeward Bound,” have 
S pre. been included in the programs of Cecil 
oe Fanning, Johanna Gadski, Helen Stan- 
Prep ley, May Peterson, Theo Karl and others 
aanil and have proved invariably popular. 
ce 
Army Music School Graduates Band 
ss Musicians 
in WASHINGTON, June 28.—The Army 
ts Music School at Washington Barracks 
graduated the following students on June 
and 20: in band leaders’ course, Staff Ser- 
geant Wallace Appleton, Warrant officer 
oi Ammon E. Gingrich, Staff Sergeants 
’ Alfred P. Gsell and Olaf M. Nord, and 





Privates Charles V. Banner, Nicholas 
Frank and Charles F. Waddington; in 
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soloist’s course: Sergeant William H. 
Walker; in bandsmen’s course: privates 
Frederick R. Beams, Carl Brauer, Rich- 
ard Cohen, Mark D. Taylor, James 
Byrley, Charles. J. Mallon, Benjamin 
Marchione and Sergeant Donato Sal- 
vitti. Adjutant General Robert C. Davis, 
U.S. A., awarded the diplomas. 
A. T. MARKS. 





LOCAL MUSICIANS APPEAR 
IN LONG BEACH PROGRAMS 





Lyric Club Gives Concert to Aid New 
Hospital—Olga Steeb Joins 
Pupil in Recital 


LONG BEACH, CAL., June 28.—The 
Lyric Club, a chorus of fifty women’s 
voices under the leadership of William 
Conrad Mills, gave an entertainment 
recently, the proceeds going towards the 
endowment of a bed in the new Long 
Beach Community Hospital. 

The choral section of the Woman’s 
Music Study Club, L. D. Frey, conductor, 
gave a concert on June 6, with Mrs. 
Stanley Robertson as soloist. Duets 
were sung by Mrs. Edward Green and 
Mary Ellen Good, and numbers by the 
Venetian Quartet made up the interest- 
ing program. 

A program for the One Hundred Per 
Cent Club was given by David Lytell 
Hutton, baritone; Mercedes Stanton, so- 
prano; Helen Ward, mezzo-soprano, and 
Melba Stanton, dancer. 

Rolla Alford, tenor, and his pupils, 
Amy Stark, Margarette Martin, Allen 
Herman, furnished the musical program 
for the Elk’s Flag Day celebration. Mr. 
Alford was soloist for the Knights ot 
the Round Table on June 10. 

Mildred Ware, contralto, pupil of 
Joseph Ballantyne, and Mr. Pachett, 
tenor, pupil of Sara G. Farrar, were 
soloists for the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs luncheon at Hotel Virginia on 
June 7. 

Bernice Hall, pupil of Olga Steeb, and 
associate teacher in the Olga Steeb 
School of Music, was presented in recital 
in Fitzgerald Hall on June 12. Eva 
Anderson, violinist, and Delphia Comer, 
accompanist, assisted. The playing of 
the Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G Minor, 
with Miss Steeb at the second piano, was 
well handled. 

Florence Van Dyke, soprano, accom- 
panied by Elizabeth O’Neil, pianist, ap- 
peared at the Regent Hotel before a 
large audience on June 12. 

A convincing demonstration of the 
work done in the harmony classes, under 
the direction of Marion H. Higgins, 
Polytechnic High School, was given on 
June 5, when original compositions and 
arrangements of well-known works were 


presented by Constant Grant, Ruth 
Wood, Betty Humphrey, Margaret 
Conner, Thelda Burnett, Florence 


Shreve, and Helen Cresswell. 
ALICE M. GRIGGs. 


San Diego Women’s Club Gives Program 


SAN Deco, CAL., June 28.—The Morn- 
ing Choral Club, under the direction of 
Louis Bangert, gave its second concert 
of the season at the Wednesday Club 
House. The Club numbers seventy-five 
women, and sang in a finished style. 
Marie Kempley was soloist and Mrs. L. 
Bangert, accompanist. The combined or- 
chestras of the San Diego Schools, under 
the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Nino Mar- 
celli, appeared in concert at the Spreck- 
les organ pavilion in Balboa Park. A 
large audience heard the young mu- 
sicians who aroused much favorable 
comment. The soloists were Miss Bea- 
trice Rogers, cellist, and Bertha Palmer, 
violinist. W. F. REYER. 





Yolanda Méré, pianist, has been en- 
gaged for concert next season in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Numerous engagements 
have already been booked for her by 
Haensel and Jones. 





Edgar Schofield, baritone, will sail 
for Europe early in July. He will study 
new roles under Albert Wolff, formerly 
conductor of French répertoire at the 
Metropolitan Opera. 


The Letz Quartet will tour Southern 
cities in March, 1925. Bookings already 
made are for concerts in Rome and 
Forsythe, Ga., and Selma and Monte- 
vallo, Ala. 





Seattle Woman Proves 
Ability as Conductor of 
Civic Symphony Forces 
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Mme. Davenport Engberg 


SEATTLE, June 28.—The work of the 
Seattle Civic Symphony in its latest sea- 
son demonstrated the excellent qualities 
of Mme. Davenport Engberg as a con- 
ductor. The orchestra, which consisted 


— 


Eastman School of Music 


The University of Rochester 


FALL ANNO 


HOWARD HANSON, PRIX 


entirely of professional musicians this 
year, gave five successful concerts. 

It was not an easy task to carry out 
the schedule planned by the orchestra, 
and Mme. Engberg displayed indom- 
itable courage and force in bringing the 
season to a successful conclusion. The 
orchestra had the assistance of dis- 
tinguished soloists, including Frances 
Alda, soprano; Efrem Zimbalist, and 
Arnold Krauss, violinists, and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, pianist. 

The programs were on a high plane 
and the players showed the results of in- 
creased rehearsals as the season pro- 


gressed. Among the major works pre- 
sented were Mozart’s “Jupiter” Sym- 
phony, Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 


phony, Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony, 
Seethoven’s Fifth Symphony and _ the 
“Leonore” Overture, No. 3; and works 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Saint-Saéns, Gold- 
mark and Wagner. Mr. Zimbalist played 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto; Mr. Krauss, 
Beethoven’s Concerto in D, and Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch, Beethoven’s Concerto in 
E Flat. 

Besides the five concerts, the orchestra 
rendered a conspicuous service to the 
community by giving a concert for some 
3000 school children in the Arena. Mme. 
Engberg arranged the program largely 
from works that had been studied in the 
appreciation classes. Plans for next sea- 
son are under way. 

DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG. 


All the material in MusicaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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National Concert Managers at Chicago 
Meeting Draw Up New Equity Contract 
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[Continued from page 1] 





In the election of officers for the com- 
ing year Mrs. Wilson-Greene and Miss 
Rice were continued in their offices as 
president and secretary, respectively, 
and Selby Oppenheimer was elected vice- 
president. 

After an open meeting on Tuesday 
afternoon the association met to vote 
upon problems under discussion at 
previous meetings of the convention. The 
Equity contract, which has long been a 
point of controversy between the booking 
managers of the Musical Managers’ As- 
sociation, and the Concert Managers’ 
Association, is still unsettled. After 
their December meeting in New York, 
the Musical Managers presented an 
Equity contract form to the Concert Man- 
agers for consideration at the present 
meeting. After careful consideration 
this contract was rejected on account of 
various features which had been altered 
or added since the meeting of the two 
associations in New York in December. 
The Concert Managers in turn drew up 
at this convention an equity contract for 
submission to the Musical Managers’ 
Association. 

In order to make effective cooperation 
possible between the two associations the 
following recommendations were formu- 
lated and will be submitted to the Mu- 
sical Managers for action. 

“1. The members of the N. C. M. A. 
protest the practices of artist managers 
setting up a manager of a club in com- 
petition against a local manager, mem- 
ber of this association, except on grounds 
that can be justified. 

“2. It is recommended that the intro- 
ductory price of an artist be allowed to 
stand for a return engagement, the same 
season, or the following season. If an 
artist makes good and demands a higher 
fee the second season, the advanced price 
shall be imposed only on such members 
as failed to present the artist in his or 
her first season, and on managers not 
members of the N. C. M. A. This is 
asked not only for the protection of the 
members, but in the interest of the artist 
and the artist manager, who by this plan 
encourages the local managers to under 
take the introduction of new talent in 
their respective communities.” 

Steps were taken to impose some obli- 
gation in the acquiring and the retain- 
ing of membership in the association. 
The secretary’s report disclosed diffi- 
culty in procuring replies to important 
letters sent out by her and calling for 
expression of opinions from the members 
addressed. This resolution was accord- 
ingly adopted: 

“Be it resolved that when _ specific 
questions relating to matters directly 
affecting the general interest of Concert 
Managers are put, either by letter or 
telegram, members will be held respon- 
sible for a prompt reply. Those con- 
sistenly indfferent will forfeit member- 
ship. 

“Be it resolved that members are re- 
quired to attend at least one meeting a 
year. Consecutive absence, except where 
adequate excuse is offered in writing, 
will constitute a reason for forfeiting 
membership.” 


Discuss “Musical America’s” Inquiry 


The open meeting which preceded 


Tuesday afternoon’s final session, was 
the only one in which persons not mem- 
bers of the association were invited to 
be present. This is the first Chicago 
convention in which all meetings have 
not been open to outsiders. At the open 
meeting both the press and the booking 
managers were represented, and discus- 
sion of the symposium conducted by 
MUSICAL AMERICA, on “What is Wrong 
with the Concert Business?” was the 
subject of the meeting. M. H. Hanson, 
William Wade Hinshaw, Dema Harsh- 
barger, Mrs. Saunders, Miss Cueny, Mr. 
Behymer and many others offered their 
views. 

A number of diverse opinions were ex- 
pressed, many of them in resume of 
those already published in MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S columns. Mr. Behymer men- 
tioned the dependence of the local con- 
cert manager upon the news and the 
advertising of class journals, and ob- 
jected to the insufficiency of publicity 
material supplied by booking managers. 
This, in his experience, has tended to 
throw the burden of informing the gen- 
eral public of the Pacific slope, at least, 
entirely upon the shoulders of the local 
manager. He has found that concert 
managing is a business where the maxi- 
mum of expense is required for the mini- 
mum of intake, and quoted as an instance 
of this a profit of $830.92 on an invest- 
ment, in over 200 concerts, of $300,000. 
The western pleasure in out-of-doors life, 
and in automobiling and the radio were 
great handicaps in the business, he re- 
ported. In his view concert-giving has 
four elements, the artist, the booking 
manager, the local manager and _ the 
audience. The real problem is to bring 
the first element to the fourth with satis- 
faction to all concerned. 

A representative of MUSICAL AMERICA 
inquired for a definition of the qualifica- 
tions and the motives of a concert man- 
ager as a professional individual, and 
the course of the afternoon’s talk re- 
vealed no very universal opinion on the 
matter. Mrs. Saunders, of Houston, 
undertook to answer the question most 
definitely and her remarks made ad- 
mirably clear the opposite poles of com- 
mercialism and _ cultural pioneering 
which make the concert manager’s pro- 
cession a peculiar one, and the measure 
of his success a curiously double one. She 
also objected to the practice of some com- 
petitors who sell a course of several con- 
certs on the strength of a single artist, 
and give away the seats for the remain- 
ing attractions. In her view the year’s 
depression was chiefly due to the fact 
that concert managers had not in general 
made an adjustment to the changing 
financial conditions in the country at 
large. 


Some Problems Named 


Among other points under discussion 
were “overproduction,” which was almost 
unanimously felt to be a serious condi- 
tion in the business, although mention 
was made of the reopening of a good 
musical market in Europe, and the con- 
sequent thinning of artistic ranks in 
American competition. The “mushroom” 
manager was condemned, but there was 
a firm opinion that eventually he auto- 
matically removed himself from the field. 
The unreliability of certain artists, who 
cancel their appearances for doubtful 
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reasons, was also mentioned. Mr. Hin- 
shaw brought to attention the proposal 
of profit-sharing between booking and 
local managers, and the division of a 
year’s surplus among suitably organized 
parties. It was also said there were too 
many inferior artists in the field who 
were injuring the prospects of deserving 
musicians, and that some irregular de- 
vices for financing a tour were interfer- 
ing with the success of reputably estab- 
lished artists. 

The radio was condemned with one 

voice. Renée Devries introduced the sub- 
ject and at the request of a booking man- 
ager a straw vote was taken on the sub- 
ject. 
: Some present held there was nothing 
wrong with the concert business, several 
of the members who took part in dis- 
cussing the evils of the present system 
reporting personal satisfaction in their 
year’s business. Miss Harshbarger, 
speaking from the standpoint of her 
booking interests, stated there was in 
her opinion nothing wrong with the con- 
cert business and objected to the inquiry 
into it as injurious to the faith of those 
who were not authentically informed on 
the matter. 

No summing up of the situation was 
made. Upon the conclusion of the dis- 
cussion Mr. Hanson expressed his pleas- 
ure in attending the meeting and said he 
would report the procedings and the 
views expressed, at the next meeting of 
the National Music Managers’ Associa- 
tion. The meeting then adjourned for 
ten minutes, to be followed by the final 
closed session of the convention. 

Among the social events of the con- 
vention was a dinner attended by mem- 
bers and their guests, who included book- 
ing managers and their representatives. 
Rhys Morgan, tenor, managed by Roger 
de Bruyn and Gitta Gradova, pianist, 
who is under Concert Management 
Arthur Judson, were soloists. Both spent 
part of their student days in Chicago. 

EUGENE STINSON. 


Boston Activities 


Boston, June 28 


Laura Littlefield, distinguished  so- 
prano and Victor artist, sailed on the 
Cunard Liner Scythia on June 20 for 
Paris, where she will coach with her 
former teacher, Jean de Reszké. Several 
ecneert appearances are also scheduled. 
Mme. Littlefield will return in the fall 
and will be active in the concert field 
under the direction of Aaron Richmond. 
Her Boston appearance is scheduled for 
Nov. 20. 








* * * 
Olivia Cate, pianist, who was acclaimed 

in her Jordan Hall début in March, will 
sail on the Scythia on July 20 for Lon- 
don, where she will study for fifteen 
months with Tobias Matthay. Miss Cate 
will be accompanied by her mother. 

* * * 


Margaret Walch, pianist and pupil of 
Henrich Gebhard, will join the Artists’ 
Colony at Cotuit, Mass., for her summer 
holiday. Clarissa Harlow Herrick, pupil 
of Miss Walch, will divide her vacation 
period between the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire and resorts on Cape 
Cod, and will also visit her teacher in 
Cotuit, Mass. 

* * * 

Henry Levine, pianist and teacher, will 
divide his vacation between camp on the 
shores of Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H., 
and resorts on the Maine Coast. 

* * * 

Wendell H. Luce has taken the Thomas 
cottage, Hampton Hill, Nantasket Beach, 
for the season, so as to keep in close 
touch with his managerial duties in this 
city. 

i 2 s 

Naomi Hewitt, ’cellist, pupil of Jean 
Bedetti, soloist of the Boston Symphony, 
has gone to her parents’ summer home, 
“Wildwood,” Swift’s Beach, Wareham, 
Mass., where she will prepare her pro- 
grams for the coming season. 

* * * 

Warren Storey Smith, music editor of 
the Boston Post, is occupying the Bain- 
bridge Crist cottage at South Yarmouth, 


Mass., for the summer. Mr. Smit, 
spends one day a week in the city so ,, 


to be in touch with music activities ere 


W. J.P. 





Conservatory Seniors Give Program j, 
Jordan Hall 


BosTon, June 28.—The annual co ice); 
by members of the graduating cla:s 9; 
the New England Conservatory was » ive, 
in Jordan Hall on Wednesday evening 
June 18. The program, which was 0). 
posed almost entirely of solo num vers 
included Chopin’s Scherzo in C §& arp 
Minor, by J. Gene Flipsey; two move. 
ments of a Nardini concerto for v olip, 
Margaret Carabillo; songs by Watts 
Donaudy and Massenet, Helen uy 
Williams; Saint-Saéns’ Caprice on , 
theme from Gluck’s “Alceste,” Margare: 
M. Doron; a movement of Saint-S:ény 
Sonata in C Minor for Piano and ’Ce|\y. 
Agnes Clare Moritz and Rita \a, 
Bowers; songs by Brahms, de Lara anj 
Tosti, Marian Herrick; “Triana” by A). 
beniz, Rosa Monserrate Marques, an 
the Finale of Vierne’s First Organ Sym. 
phony, George Raymond Hicks. The 
Conservatory seniors enjoyed a picnic 
at Provincetown on June 19, with fes. 
tivities in charge of a committee 0 
which Bertha Holman is chairman. The 
senior class dinner was held at the 
Masonic Club last night. 

W. J. PARKER. 





Artists Assist Choir in Annual Concert 


BosTON, June 28.—The second annual 
concert of the Methodist Episcopa! 
Church Choir, Wendell H. Luce, organist 
and director, was given in the Hyde 
Park section of the city on June 1/0, 
assisted by Laura Littlefield, soprano; 
Florice Evans, violinist, and Lucy Chase 
Simonds, pianist. Lester Fogg, accom- 
panied Miss Evans. The choir showed 
careful training in compositions by Cole- 
ridge-Taylor, Metcalf, MacDowell, 
Strickland, Friml, Mendelssohn, Logan 
Nevin and Oley Speaks. Miss Littlefield, 
in superb voice, was acclaimed in songs 
by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, M. R. Lang, J. 
P. Scott, Howard White, Dresel and 
Gounod-Bach. W. J. PARKER. 





Fred Patton, baritone, who sang in 
twelve performances of “The Messiah” 
this season, is reengaged to appear in 
this oratorio 
Dec. 12. 
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Stage Deportment a Vital Factor in 


Singer’s Success, 


. 

‘HE task of a vocal coach does not end 
1 with teaching the interpretative or 
yocal aspects of a song, declares John 
Doane, New York coach. While from 
these standpoints a singer may deliver 
a song without a flaw, he points out the 
fact that he may make a dismal failure 
in “putting his number across,” and de- 
clares it is the business of the coach to 
analyze the situation and see that the 


artist delivers his song effectively. The 
coach must conceive the work of the 
singer as a whole, Mr. Doane believes, 
if he is to assist him to become a box- 
office attraction, which, in the final 
analysis, measures the success of the 
singer. 

“It is difficult to say what is the most 
important aspect in the work of a coach,” 
savs Mr. Doane, “for the reason that the 
success of the singer is made up of so 
many important details, and it is the 
business of the coach to see that none is 
lacking. Some maintain that good dic- 
tion is the most important acquirement 
of the singer, for of course, he is sup- 
posed to know how to use his voice cor- 
rectly. Good diction is surely one of the 
necessary things, but how often do we 
hear a singer whose words are perfectly 
understandable and yet who holds very 
little interest for us? 

“My experience has taught me that 
many fail in their effectiveness as sing- 
ers because they do not have the proper 
attitude toward their audiences. It is 
not that they assume a wrong attitude 
so much as the fact that their attitude 
toward the hearer is’ not correctly 
focused. The singer must make his song 
effective and must not depend entirely 
upon his vocal excellence, important as 
that feature is. 

“The dramatic aspect of the singer’s 
art is very often overlooked. A tenor 
does not necessarily have to make his 
climax on a B flat in order to prove that 
he appreciates the dramatic intent of the 
song. What is an absolute necessity, is 
a sense of the fitness of things. He must 
visualize his theme so thoroughly that 
every implied suggestion is immediately 
caught and reflected in his singing. Such 
a seemingly simple thing as stage deport- 
ment often has the most far-reaching 
consequences on the success of a singer. 
He must know how to present himself 
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John Doane, Vocal Coach 


before an audience, and if he has a 
slovenly walk and makes a poor entry, it 
may require the superb singing of his 
entire first group to overcome the ill 
effect which his entry has caused. Like- 
wise, when he is singing, the way he 
stands, the position of his hands and the 
expression of his face are of the greatest 
importance and will either work for or 
against him, according to his ability to 
suit the action to the word.” 

Mr. Doane has made a special study of 
phonetics, as applied to the various 
languages in song, and the soundness of 
his ideas on achieving effectiveness may 
be seen in the success of the various 
singers who have worked steadily with 
him. Among those whose singing has 
met with special favor are Marjorie 
Squires and Mary Allen, contraltos, and 
Louise Stallings and Esther Dale, so- 
pranos. 

Mr. Doane will again spend the sum- 
mer in San Diego, Cal., where he will 
conduct a special course for singers from 
July 7 to Aug. 16. He will return to 
New York in the early fall to resume his 
work as coach and his post as organist 
and musical director of the Church of 
the Incarnation. B. C. 





Woman Pays Club Gives Convention 
Breakfast and Program 


In honor of visiting newspaperwomen 
attending the Democratic Convention, 
the Woman Pays Club gave a breakfast 
at the Algonquin Hotel on June 24. A 
program began with numbers by Muriel 
Pollock and concluded with a group of 
songs by Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera. One of these 
songs was “The Message” by Rhea Sil- 
berta, accompanied by the composer. 
Dances were contributed by Beth Beri of 
the “Kid Boots” Company, with music by 
Muriel Pollock and the composer at the 
piano. 


American Institute of Applied Music 
Gives Concerts 
The closing recital of the American In- 


stitute of Applied Music was given re- 
cently, a program of standard works 


being interpreted with success. by 
Blanche Mandell, Harold Heeremans, 
Louise Keppel, Elisabeth Amerman, 


Elizabeth Gerberich, Edith Schuetze, 
Margaret Fellows, Helen Carroll, Wini- 
‘red Leonard, Elspeth Macfarland, Louis 
Lipshiz, Melville Cadmus. Nancy Hank- 
ns, Isidore Rosenbloom, Samuel Prager, 
Genevieve Decker, Adele Holstein, Edna 


Oster, Thomas Curley, Andrienne Sulli- 
van and Margaret Spotz. A violin re- 
cital by pupils of Nicoline Zedeler Mix 
brought forward Kenneth Harrison, Hel- 
en Dike, Walter Reichenbach, Caroline 
Dankman, Veronica Gurinowitz, Jessie 
Dike, Herbert Weitzner, Benjamin Fet- 
ter, Elizabeth White, Aaron Freedman, 
Fanny Lord, Jacob Tannenbaum, Isidore 
Rosenbloom, Martin Schlesinger and Sid- 
ney Shapiro in a program of Beethoven, 
Kreisler, Massenet and Wieniawski. 
Junior pupils of the Synthetic Method 
for the Pianoforte were also heard in a 
varied program; and the Euphonic Trio, 
consisting of Em Smith, C. Zelma Crosby 
and Gladys Shailer, gave a program of 
chamber music by Beethoven, Saint-Saéns 
and Frank Bridge. 


Oratorio Unit of People’s Chorus Study- 
ing “Solomon” 


Meetings of the recently organized 
oratorio unit of the People’s Chorus of 
New York, under Lorenzo Camilieri, are 
held at headquarters, 41 East Forty- 
second Street, Room 607, every Friday 
evening at 8 o’clock. Oratorios being 
studied at present are “Solomon” by 
Handel, and Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” 
Works by Elgar, Jungst and Gounod are 
also to be taken up. Part of each meet- 


ing is devoted to a cappella singing. Sing- 
ers wishing to join this unit should apply 
to the secretary. Qualifications for ad- 
mission are a good voice and the ability 
to read at sight and to sing a solo. A 
series of special concerts will be given 
next season. Meetings of the oratorio 
unit will be continued throughout the 
summer. Meetings of the advanced unit 
are held in the auditorium of the High 
School of Commerce every Monday eve- 
ning at 8 o’clock. 


MONTANI’S MASS IS SUNG 





First Performance in New York Given 
in Paulist Church 


The first performance in New York of 
Nicola A. Montani’s Missa Solemnis was 
given in the Church of the Paulist 
Fathers on June 22 under the composer’s 
direction. 

This mass, which was recently sung 
in the Cathedral of Milan and which has 
been performed in other American cities 
than New York, is written in polyphonic 
style, after the models of Palestrina and 
Vittoria, though with organ accompani- 
ment. Themes are taken from Gregorian 
chants, but are treated in modern har- 
monic fashion. 

The choir, the members of which are 
not connected with the Paulist Choris- 
ters, was organized last September. Its 
singing was admirable. In the boys’ 
section, the fine quality of tone was par- 
ticularly noticed. These boys are under 
the supervision of Catherine Sherwood 
Montani and belong to the parochial 
school attached to the church under the 


direction of the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross. 

Mr. Montani is a pupil of Lorenzo 
Perosi, former director of the Sistine 


Choir, and is founder and conductor ot 
the Palestrina Choir of Philadelphia. 


Pupils Close Season with 


Recital in Brooklyn 


Tollefsen 


Violin and piano pupils of Carl and 
Augusta Tollefsen closed their season 
with a recital in Apollo Hall, Brooklyn, 
on June 13. A varied program, consist- 
ing of numbers by Haydn, Grieg, Men- 
delssohn, MacDowell, Chopin, Debussy, 
Wieniawski and Rachmaninoff, was suc- 
cessfully played by Angelo Consoli, Ruth 
Hammer, Julia Tennenbaum, Sylvia Co- 
hen, Manuel Price, Edith Markowitz, 
David Eigenfeld, Edith Margolies, Laura 
Schneider, Edytho Halko, Arnold LeBell, 
Bella Risikoff, Sidney Horwitz, Edith 
Pomeranz, Joseph Ellman, Clara Marko- 
witz, Ogden Dingwell, Bernard Knudsen 
and Anthony di Trinis. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Will Give Ten 
Concerts in New York 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
Leopold Stokowski, will give ten Tuesday 
evening concerts in Carnegie Hall next 
season. The dates are, Oct. 21, Nov. 4, 
Nov. 18, Dec. 2, Dec. 16, Jan. 6, Feb. 17, 
March 10, March 24 and April 14. The 
soloists will be announced in the fall. 
Next season the Philadelphia Orchestra 
will celebrate its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary, the thirteenth under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Stokowski. Plans for the 
season include a total of 106 concerts, of 
— eighty will be given in Philadel- 
phia. 


Edwin Johnson Presents Vocal Pupils 


Singing pupils of Edwin Johnson were 
presented in recital in Mr. Johnson’s 
Brooklyn studio on June 24, giving a pro- 
gram of operatic arias and concert songs 


by Verdi, Bizet, Puccini, De Koven, 
Woodman, Mana Zucca, Clutsam and 


Spross. Success was registered in each 
number, the participants being Anna M. 
Johnson, Ester Hultgren, Irene Croft, 
Grace Osborne, Anna Thompson, Mildred 
Anderson, Kathryn Behnke, May Lucas, 
Joseph Kilduff, Joseph Jardine, John 
McKenna, Arthur Johnson and Raymond 
Norton. 


KANSAS CITY CHORUS 
IN ANNUAL CONCERT 


Winner of State Song Prize 
Gives Organ Recital— 
Local Artists Heard 


By Blanche Lederman 

KANSAS City, Mo., June 28.—The 
Haydn Male Chorus, John R. Jones, con- 
ductor, gave its annual concert in the 
Ivanhoe Auditorium, with Richard Can- 
terbury as soloist and accompanist. The 
singers gave a program of sacred music, 
including compositions of Bach, Schu- 
bert-Liszt and Handel. Colored lighting 
to correspond with the changing moods 
of the music was effectively used. A 
group of Mr. Canterbury’s songs was 
given by Mrs. Allan Taylor, soprano, who 
sang with artistry and vocal skill. 

Powell Weaver, organist and composer, 
who was recently awarded the prize of 
$150 for an official State song at the 
Shrine convention in this city, gave a 
recital on the new organ in the Central 
Presbyterian church. Mr. Weaver, who 
leaves in August for an indefinite period 
of study in Italy, played before a ca- 
pacity audience works of Mendelssohn, 
Guilmant, Saint-Saéns, Ravanello, Grieg, 
César Frank, Liszt and Yon. Mrs. Ray- 
mond Havens, contralto, assisted, sing- 
ing a song by Randegger, disclosing a 
voice of fine quality. 

Mollie Margolies, pianist and member 
of the Horner Institute faculty, will 
spend the summer in Europe. Before 
leaving for the East, Miss Margolies 
presented her pupils in a well prepared 
program. 

Gail King, a member of Edna For- 
sythe’s vocal class, made a_ successful 
début in the Athenaeum Auditorium re- 
cently. Miss King has a coloratura so- 
prano voice of promise. 

Cora Lyman recently presented 
piano pupils in a recital. 

Piano pupils of Florence M. Woodard 
were heard on June 13. 


her 


Institute of Musical Art Engages Ad- 
ditional Teachers 


In addition to the engagement of Mar- 
tinus Sieveking as teacher of piano in 
the Institute of Musical Art, announce- 
ment is made that Leopold Kramer and 
William Kroli will join the staff as teach- 
ers of violin. Mr. Kramer has been lead- 
ing violinist »f the Chicago Symphony 
and the Metropolitan Opera. Mr. Kroll 
is an artist graduate of the Institute 
and a pupil of Franz Kneisel. He later 
became violinist of the Elshuco Trio. Dr. 
Damrosch is considering the introduction 
of Dalcroze rhythmic dancing in prepar- 
atory centers maintained by the Insti- 
tute, to train young students in rhythm. 


Ethelynde Smith Completes Coast Tour 


Ethelynde Smith, soprano, has com- 
pleted her fifth tour of the Pacific Coast, 
a tour lasting three months. Miss Smith 
traveled over 20,000 miles this season 
and sang in thirty-eight States. During 
July, August and September, Miss Smith 
will conduct a master class at Alton Bay, 
N. H. Concerts for next season will in- 
clude bookings in the East and Middle 
West from October to December, and in 
January an eighth visit to the South that 
will extend into a sixth tour of the Pa- 
cific Coast. 


Marion Telva of the Metropolitan 
Opera has been engaged to appear in a 
miscellaneous program as well as in the 
Garden Scene from “Faust,” together 
with Clarence Whitehill, Mabel Garrison, 
Edward Johnson at Springfield, Mo., 
early in October. 
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PRESENT DIPLOMAS IN NATIONAL CAPITAL 





Record Class Graduated from 
College of Music—Other 
Student Activities 


By Dorothy DeMuth Watson 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 28.—The 
Washington College of Music held its 
eighteenth annual commencement exer- 
cises in the Central High School audito- 
rium on the evening of June 20, gradu- 
ating the largest class in its history. The 


first degree given by the College, Doctor 
of Music Education, was conferred upon 
Edwin N. C. Barnes, director of music 
in the schools of Washington. 

Artist diplomas were given to Rebecca 
Pease Easterbrook and Mary Savona 
Griest. Teachers’ diplomas were pre- 


sented to Edith Bateman Athey, James 


baritone 
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VOICE REJUVENATION 


Voices marred by age or illness 
restored 


Dr. Maud Langstaff Hornung 
Valhalla, New York 
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Metropolitan Opera Company 
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Frederick Browne, Evelyn Newcomb 
Burgess, Vera Haydn Budd, Mary Emma 
Bowen, Henry Valdimar  Christiani, 
Esther Celander, Stella Duke, Cecelia 
Dyer, Herminia Ellis, Amelia Hutchins 
Grimes, Marion Harding, Sarah Alleta 
Hannon, Edith Miller Haring, Grace 
Ruble Harmon, Denton Ledford, Wynema 
Jane McKinley, Gladys Irene Price, 
Dorothy Henrietta Russell and Jane 
Whitcomb Torbert. Graduate diplomas 
were presented to Margaret Cristadoro, 
Edna Vernon Gilbreath, Rose Kravitz, 
Madalin Elizabeth Norris, Matthew Jos- 
eph Pero, Ruth Eloise Rodier, Clara 
Evelyn Scott and Burrus Robert Wil- 
liams and a certificate to Jane Mildred 
Birkhead. Ella Marguerite Carlisle, Em- 
ma Lydia Charters, Flora Marguerite 
Clayton, Donald Elmer Conwell, Marie 
Juanita Fowler, Annie Gregg Gibson, 
Stanislaw Gruber, Emily Halliwell Light, 
Pauline Augusta Mitchell, Jane Virginia 
MacPherson, Vesta Alberta Pollock, 
Martha Latane Smithdeal and George 
Louis Weller, Jr. The program was given 
by the president, C. E. Christiani, who 
also presented the diplomas. Marjorie 
Davis was accompanist. 

The Whitecroft Piano School pre- 
sented a group of students in a piano 
recital at the Washington Club, Thurs- 
day evening, June 19. Among those 
taking part were Helen Williams, Susan 
Cannon, Carl Meininger, Dorothea 
Adams. Eli Berg, Margaret Bower, Reba 
Will, Ruth Gilbert, Helen Meininger, 
Weltha Woolhiser, Elizabeth Lacy, Eliza- 
beth Wrightson, Katherine Louise Smith, 
Frieda Rosenblatt and Emma Bender, 
director of the school. 

The music department of the public 
schools, Edwin N. C. Barnes, director, 
presented thirteen organ recitals for 
children this spring, after schoo] hours, 
in neighboring churches. 

These recitals consisted of twenty-five- 
minute programs with explanatory notes, 
and featured as soloists members of the 
school orchestra who showed particular 
talent. Much interest was manifested 
and the attendance showed that beside 
the children many friends and parents 
took advantage of the recitals. Edith 
B. Athey, teacher of music appreciation 
and organ, has been in direct charge of 
this work and the plans for next year 
include thirty recitals in ten localities. 

Pearl Waugh presented Betty Baum, 
pianist, in recital recently, assisted by 
Mrs. Julian Brylawski, contralto. 

Estelle Wentworth, well known Wash- 
ington soprano, sang the rodle of the 
Widow in the De Wolf Hopper Opera 
Company’s production of the “Prince of 
Pilsen” at Poli’s Theater last week. 

Charles T. Ferry, has been engaged as 
organist, and Ruby Smith Stahl, so- 
prano, as choir director and soloist of the 
First Congregational Church. 





Mr. and Mrs. Mannes Arrive in Paris 


Paris, June 18.—Mr. and Mrs. David 
Mannes have arrived for a week’s stay, 
which will permit their attending the 
examination on June 20 of nianists from 
their school in New York who have been 
studying with Alfred Cortot. Before 
coming to Paris, Mr. and Mrs. Mannes 
spent a week in London, where they met 
their daughter, who has been working 
there as a playwright. They will snvend 
the remainder of the summer in Pon- 
tresina. Engadine and in Venice, return- 
ing to New York early in September. 








Shavitch Conducts in London 


LONDON, June 19.—Vladimir Shavitch, 
conductor of the Syracuse Symphony, 
gave a concert with the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra here with Josef Hof- 
mann as soloist in a Beethoven Concerto. 
Mr. Shavitch demonstrated a facile style 
and an understanding of his scores as 
well as a firm control over his men. 


Rata Présent Plays with Orchestra 


Rata Présent, pianist, closed a success- 
ful season with an appearance as soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony under Fred- 
erick Stock. She fulfilled four engage- 
ments in Kalamazoo, Mich., and played 
in New Rochelle, N. Y., Battle Creek, 
Mich., and Hartford, Conn. 


Music Sections Started in 110 News- 
papers by Federation 


_ New music sections have been started 
in 110 newspapers of the country in the 





last year under the direction of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, work- 
ing through its publicity department. 
This makes a total of 227 new music sec- 
tions which the Federation has been in- 
strumental in opening in the newspapers 
of the United States, the Federation Bul- 
letin for July states. The campaign has 
been made possible by the cooperation of 
C. M. Tremaine of the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music, who sup- 
lied a weekly news service free to these 
papers. 


LOUISE HUNTER ACCLAIMED 








Metropolitan Opera Soprano in Home 
Town of Middletown, Ohio 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, June 28.—The con- 
clusion of Louise Hunter’s first season as 
a member of the Metropolitan Opera, 
New York, was celebrated with a con- 
cert in her home town that attracted sev- 
eral hundred more persons to the High 
School Auditorium than could gain ad- 
mittance. 


The program was well calculated to 
show Miss Hunter’s beautiful soprano 
voice to advantage. The Waltz from 
“Bohéme,” the Cavatina from “Travi- 
ata,” the Waltz from “Romeo et Juli- 
ette,” an aria from “Butterfly” and sev- 
eral English songs, including “The Last 
Rose of Summer,” were numbers that re- 
vealed an instrument of fine timbre, 
schooled to a ready obedience to her will 
and musical intelligence. For the 
“Romeo” excerpt, Miss Hunter wore the 
gown in which Geraldine Farrar made 
her début as Juliette. Enthusiasm ran 
high. Everyone in the audience took a 
personal pride in Miss Hunter’s success, 
and flowers were heaped upon the stage 
while applause became ever more 
abundant. 

Assisting Miss Hunter were Giuseppe 
Barsotti, tenor, and Wilfrid Pelletier, 
accompanist. Mr. Pelletier is a brother- 
in-law of Albert Clerk Jeannotte, Miss 
Hunter’s teacher in New York. Mr. 
Barsotti sang arias from “Marta” and 
“Bohéme,” in addition to duets from 
“Traviata” and “Butterfly” with Miss 
Hunter, enlisting the friendliness of the 
audience from the beginning. 

The concert was under the auspices of 
the welfare committee of the Middletown 
Hospital, as a benefit for this institution, 
and the financial success was so great 


that it is proposed to give a concert a 
nually for the same purpose. 

Another successful appearance of Mi-; 
Hunter was at a musicale given in t!. 
Cincinnati Country Club, Cincinna:. 
when her accompanist was Mil 
Charnley. 





Jascha Heifetz received a tremendo:s; 
personal ovation when he played t}. 
Beethoven Concerto in the Beethov. 
Festival on June 3 at the Théatre d.; 
Champs Elysée in Paris under Walt:; 
Damrosch, according to a cable receive; 
last week. 





REX TILLSON 


COACH ACCOMPANIST 
168 East 51 Street 
New York Plaza 4426 








ELDON MURRAY 


Violinist Composer 
Director Peoria Civic Orchestra, 237 N. Monroe &t., 
Peoria, Ill. 

Programs featuring his “Poeme,” “Rhapsodie,” “Vision” 
Management: H. & A. Culbertson 
4882 Dorchester Avenue Chicago 
Aeolian Hall New York 








wero BIMBONI 


Voice Teacher 
Coach for Opera and Recitals 
2025 Broadway, New York City 
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LIEBLING 


Soprano 
Studio: 145 W. 55th St., New York City 











LOUIS REILLY 


Teacher of Singing 
Fourteenth Successful Season 


169 West 85th St. New York City 
‘Phone Schuyler 1261 
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Summer Session, July 7th to August 15th 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


and most noted Conservatory in the 


Circulars mailed 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Country 
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VICTOR RECORDS 


ZIMBALIST 


EMINENT VIOLINIST 
Management, S. HUROK, INC., Aeolian Hall, New York 


STEINWAY PIANO 








HARRIET FOSTER 


Contralto—V oice Builder—Coach 


Tenth Successful Season 


Studio: 235 W. 102nd St., New York 
Telephone Riverside 6400 








KATHRYN PLATT GUN 


Address: 930 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn 


CONCERT 
VIOLINIST 


Phone Lafayette 5472-W 
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N Management Philharmonic Bureau 
A P. O. Box 72, Grand Central Station, New York 


COMPOSER 








West 57th Street, New York 
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: JOHNSON 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATURAL VOICE 


Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall, New York 
(Mondays and Thursdays) 
408 Hancock Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
"Phone Decatur 6842 








ETHELYNDE SMITH, 
Address: 458 Cumberland Avenuc, Fertiand, Maine 


Soprano 











Maude Douglas Tweedy \i=2:--0i scar" 


Fndorsed by Dr. Frank E. Miller, Founder of Vocal Art-Science 





15 E. 38th St.. New York 
Tel. Vanderbilt 1966 
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WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


A Thorough Education for the Organist 
17 EAST 11TH ST., N. Y. 
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AWARDS TERMINATE SEATTLE FESTIVAL 





Cornish School Presents Tenth 
of Annual Series—Male 
Chorus Heard 


By David Scheetz Craig 

SEATTLE, June 28. — The Cornish 
School’s tenth annual festival of music, 
drama and dance was recently brought 
to a culmination with the commencement 
program at which Nellie C. Cornish, 
founder and director, presented diplomas 
to the graduates. Those receiving diplo- 
mas were Dorothea Hopper and John 
Ilopper, pianists, and Agatha Brown, 
dancer. Certificates were given to Eliz- 
abeth Choate, violinist; Ruth Gordon, 
pianist; Gertrude Wienzerl, dancer, and 
llorence Eschbach, public school music. 

Many interesting programs were given 
during the festival of six weeks and at- 
tracted large audiences. Besides a series 
of programs representing the various de- 
partments of the school, there were indi- 
vidual recitals by Marvin K. Gaukel, 
baritone, pupil of Ella Helm Boardman, 
assisted by Irene Grasley Bick, violinist, 
pupil of Maurice Leplat; Elizabeth 
Choate, violinist, assisted by Frances 
Williams, pianist, and Dorothea and 
John Hopper, pianists, both holders of 
Juilliard scholarships in the Cornish 
School. Among the teachers who pre- 
sented pupils in programs were Sara Y. 
B. Peabody, Maurice Leplat, Calvin B. 
Cady, Ella Helm Boardman and Jacques 
Jou-Jerville. The school of the theater 
presented Galsworthy’s “Joy,” under the 
direction of Mr. and Mrs. Burton W. 


James. The school of the dance gave an 
interesting exhibition of aesthetic and 
folk dancing, under the direction of 
Marta Courtney, head of the department. 

The spring concert of the Norwegian 
Male Chorus, conducted by Rudolph Mol- 
ler, was given with the assistance of 
Mrs. Israel Nelson, contralto; John 
Sundsten, pianist, and Ted Anderson and 
Walter Sundsten, violinists. Songs by 
American and Scandinavian composers 
were well sung by this substantial 
chorus, which was encouraged by a 
cordial audience. 

Edith Nordstrom, a_ well-equipped 
pianist, pupil of Paul Piérre McNeely, 
gave a recent recital in which she dis- 
played mature technical and interpreta- 
tive ability. Her program included the 
Bach-Busoni Chaconne, MacDowell’s 
“Keltic” Sonata, Debussy’s “Children’s 


Corner,” Chopin’s Polonaise in F Sharp. 
Minor and works by othérs. 


Francis J. Armstrong, violinist, pre- 


sented Ernest Jaskovsky, a talented 
player, in recital, assisted by Frances 
Williams, pianist. Doine Christine Smith, 
also a pupil of Mr. Armstrong, gave a 
program with the assistance of Made- 
leine Pless, pianist. Another pupil, 
Frederick Heward, assisted by Corynn 
Kiehl, pianist, and the -First Baptist 
Church Quartet, consisting of Mrs. J. B. 
Harrison, Mrs. A. E. Boardman, A. E. 
Boardman and T. F. Wiederrecht, gave a 
program on June 17. 

Florence Beeler, mezzo-soprano, with 
Irene Rodgers at the piano, gave an at- 
tractive recital at the Mount Baker Club 
House. Miss Beeler’s fine voice met the 
demands of an unusually interesting pro- 
gram and she was cordially received. 
Ruth Wohlgamuth, talented piano pupil 
of Arville Belstad, made an excellent 
showing in her recital on June 17. 





DENVER MUSICIANS 


H. E. Tureman Heads Society 
—Music Week Workers 


Entertained 
By J. C. Wilcox 





DENVER, June 28.—Horace E. Ture- 
man, conductor of the Civic Symphony, 
was elected president of the Denver 
Musicians’ Society at the annual meeting 
recently, succeeding John C. Wilcox, 
whose term expired. The business meet- 
ing of the society was preceded by a 
dinner and followed by a humorous pro- 
gram prepared by Fredrika Wadley, 
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chairman of the program committee, and 
Freeman H. Talbot. 

The Denver Music Week Association 
gave a complimentary dinner to the 
chairmen of committees, under whose 
guidance the various activities of the 
recent music week were held. F. W. 
Carringer, president, was toastmaster, 
and addresses were made by officers and 
workers. 

John C. Wilcox presented forty singers 
in a program of ensemble singing at 
First Congregational Church on June 
13 as a benefit for the organ fund. 
Choral numbers were given by the stu- 


dent chorus and by smaller groups. The 
concert was largely attended. 
Granville Festival Association Holds 


Concerts in New Chapel 


GRANVILLE, OHIO, June 28.—The first 
festival in the new chapel on May 20-30 
included a performance of Mendelssohn’s 


“Elijah.” This is the twentieth year of 
the Festival Association, founded in 1905 
by Arthur Judson, the well- known musi- 
cal manager. The festivals have been 
participated in by leading orchestras in 
past years, and with the new chapel the 
association is planning bigger things. 
The soloists this year were Fred Patton, 
Edgar Sprague, Marjorie Beeby and 
Reba Jury. Karl H. Eschman conducted. 
VIRGINIA C. Kopp. 


J. Lawrence ‘Erb Gives Orson Recital 


NEwPoRrT, R. I., June 24.—Bach, Guil- 
mant and other standard composers for 
the organ were represented on the pro- 


gram given by J. Lawrence Erb in the 
First Presbyterian Church recently. The 
program concluded with a number from 
Mr. Erb’s own pen, a Triumphal March 
in D Flat. All these numbers were ex- 
cellently played. The assisting artist 
was Frederick S. Weld, baritone, who 


sang an aria from “St. Paul” and “The 
Publican” by Van de Water. 
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Willard Kimball Will 
Direct Artists’ Course 
in Lincoln Next Season 





Nebraska Impresario 


Willard Kimball, 


LINCOLN, NEB., June 28.—Willard 
Kimball, formerly director of the Uni- 
versity School of Music here, will under- 
take the management of the Great 
Artists’ Course, which has been con- 
ducted for the last seven years by Mrs. 
H. J. Kirschstein, who left this week by 
automobile for her new home in Los An- 
geles. Mr. Kimball has just returned to 
Lincoln from the annual meeting of the 
National Concert Managers’ Association 
in Chicago, where he met the managers 
from important music centers and 
gained a keen insight into the musical 
conditions throughout the country. He 
has already engaged the following 
artists to come to Lincoln next season: 
Rosa Ponselle, Mildred Dilling, Georges 
Enesco, the Detroit Symphony, led by 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, and Guy Maier and 
Lee Pattison. 


Schneider Pupils Play in Providence 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., June 28.—Marion 
Rabe gave an interesting program for 
piano recently in the recital hall of the 
Hans Schneider Piano School. Miss 
Rabe made a fine impression in her play- 
ing of “Papillons” by Schumann, “Trou- 
badour” Paraphrase by Liszt, Sonata 
“Eroica” Op. 50, by MacDowell and Con- 
certo in D Minor, Op. 70, by Rubinstein. 
The orchestral parts were played on a 
second piano by Alma Gagnon. Both 
Miss Rabe and Miss Gagnon are pupils 
of Hans Schneider, teacher and author 
of “The Working of the Mind in Piano 
Playing and Teaching.” 


Ethel Leginska will give a piano re- 
cital in Mrs. Dow’s School, Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y., next season. 
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Budget of New Songs Heads List of Publications 
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By SYDNEY DALTON 


J gpa’ of new songs, 
including two of ex- 
ceptional merit by 
John Powell, one of 
our outstanding com- 
posers and pianists, 

and two by Camille W. Zeckwer, will 

appeal to singers—to the profes- 
sional first, and also to the amateur. 

Musicians who are interested in the 

history of church music will wel- 

come the second and last volume de- 
voted to John Taverner, published in 

the Tudor Church Music series. A 

few numbers for organ, piano and 

choruses complete the week’s list. 

* * * 


It is not often that we 
have the pleasure of 
reviewing two such fine 
songs as “Mondfriede”’ 
and “Frage,” by’ John Powell (G. 
Schirmer). We could wish that there 
were many more of this quality being 
turned out by our American composers, 
but that neither lessens nor increases 
our admiration for these two settings. 
Here is musicianship of a very high 
order, coupled with originality and a ripe 
imagination. As the titles show, both 
peems are German, the first by Heine 
and the other by Lenau (both admirably 
done into English by George Harris) and 
there is a strong German flavor about 
Mr. Powell’s music—particularly in 
“Frage’’—but that, too, is a part of the 
setting. In the last mentioned, in truth, 
there is a strikingly appropriate four- 
note motive—one might call it the “enig- 
ma” motive—that Mr. Powell handles in 
a manner that would win the praise of 
the great Richard himself. Those in the 
profession, particularly the singers, who 
are wont to claim that there are no fine 
American songs being written, should 
study these two carefully—if they really 
mean fine songs, and not ballads. 





**Mondfriede”’ 
and “Frage” 
by John Powell 


* * * 
C. W. Zeckwer Amy Lowell has not 
as Interpreter only an understanding 
of Amy Lowell but an _ exceptionally 
capable interpreter in 


Camille W. Zeckwer, whose settings of 
“The Shower” and “Reflections” (G. 
Schirmer) are delicious little musical 


fancies. Miss Lowell’s verses are two 
of those brief, charming flashes of verbal 
music, which are _ scattered liberally 


throughout her works, and Mr. Zeckwer 
has, on this occasion, proved himself 
a worthy collaborator. In the thirteen 
measures that complete “The Shower” he 
has written music that is distinctly out 
of the ordinary. “Reflections” is a 
shimmering, gossamer-like number that 
subtly suggests “tinkling pagodas and 
round-arched bridges.” Both songs are 
for medium voice, and singers should nov 
miss them. 


* * * 
Songs That “Red Bombay,” by Wil- 
Sing of liam Reddick, with text 
Bombay and by Gordon Johnstone 
Capri (The Boston Music 
Co.) is one of those 


virile songs that is almost certain to be- 
come popular. The sturdy, rollicking 
melody that sings of the brown and jolly 
crew off for Bombay is finely contrasted 
with a smoother theme that lingers in the 
memory and almost sings itself. Both 
singers and listeners will like this song. 
It is put out in two keys. 

From the same publishers comes a 
setting by Elizabeth Harrington of a 
poem by Sara Teasdale, entitled “Off 
Capri.” Both melody and accompaniment 
are conventional in design, but it is an 
interesting, tuneful little song that de- 
serves to be heard. The composer has 
set the words skillfully, with the one ex- 
ception of the word “in,” six measures 
from the end, which should not be placed 
on the first beat. It is written for 
medium voice, and dedicated to John 
Charles Thomas. 

* * * 

Helen Dallam’s_ song, 
“After-thought,” (Bos- 
ton .Music Co.) was 
awarded first prize, 
vocal group, in the Chi- 
cago Daily News Music Contest. It pos- 
sesses considerable originality and is 
nicely written. The mood is sad and the 
sadness unrelieved, but the composer has 
caught the poet’s idea. It is for low 
voice. Charles Huerter’s “My Love-flow- 
er,” another Boston Music Co. issue, is 
in lighter mood and, while it is one of 
those frothy little songs that sings of 
April and love coming into the garden, 
it does it in a manner that is both pleas- 
ing and musicianly. The melody 1s 
smooth and tripping and the accompani- 
ment fuller and richer than is the case 
with most songs of the kind. For medium 
or high voice. 

John Terrance’s “Nora My Own,” 
from the same press, is the usual type of 
Irish song: telling of the heart that is 
breaking for a sight of Cushlamachree, 


Songs by 
Helen Dallam, 
C. Huerter and 


J. Terrance 
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and threatening to leave us flat at any 
minute and return to the auld sod— 


which, seemingly, or wisely, he never 
does. There are two keys. 

* x * 
A Miscellany “Love’s Threads ot 


Gold,” by R. M. Stults 
(Oliver Ditson Co.) is 
the kind of song that is 
apt to be found on thousands of pianos 
and harmoniums throughout our broad 
land. The words, by Jean Ingelow, 
though rather vague in meaning, are 
sentimental to the point of tearfulness, 
and the melody has a real revival ring to 
it. Take it by and large, it is a safe bet 
that Mr. Stults will receive some royalty 
checks. The cover informs us that it is 
published for medium voice and medium 
low. “The Vision,” words and music by 
Edna Edgerton Gordon (Musical Ad- 
vance Publishing Co.) is a melodramatic 
solo for tenor voice that tells of love vic- 
torious and hate unknown—which would 
seem to be visionary to the nth degree in 
the year A. D. 1924. 

Parke Downs’ “Just Lovin’” (Schroe- 
der and Gunther) would make a good 
waltz ballad for a musical comedy. The 
words have little meaning, but they 
afford a peg upon which to hang a lilting 
little waltz tune. “Wishin’,” by Luella 
Burnham (C. W. Thompson & Co.) is 
a tripping melody in six-eight time, 
simple and unaffected. Two keys. ‘‘Rus- 
tic Romance,” an encore song by Lang- 
don Talbot Sellers, from the Thompson 
press, tells again the story of the lad and 
the Jersey cow, and tells it effectively. 
It is for medium voice. 

* * * 

The third volume in the 
“Tudor Church Music” 
series (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Ameri- 
can Branch) is the second, and conclud- 
ing volume, of the life and works of John 
Taverner (c. 1495-1545). To most mu- 
sicians John Taverner has been merely 
a name, met with in the records of mu- 
sical history; but the editorial commit- 
tee entrusted with the preparation of 
this enormous ten-volume series dealing 
with the rich Tudor days of English 
music, has replaced him where he right- 
fully belongs: among the great con- 
trapuntists who shaped the music of the 
early church. 

This second volume is devoted, mainly, 
to reprints of his music, and contains 
forty-three choral works, one of which, 
entitled “In Trouble and Adversity,” is 
in English, with English adaptations of 
two Masses: “Sine Nomine” and “Small 
Devotion.” There is a three-page Appre- 
ciation of Taverner that is excellently 
written. It opens with these words: 
“Taverner is the second of those ‘famous 
Englishmen’ cited by Morley ‘who never 
thought it great sacrilege to spurne 
against the Image of a Saint than to 
take two perfect cordes of one kind to- 
gether.. We know—Morley does not 
seem to have known—what Taverner 
thought in his later days of the reverence 
due to sacred images. We can guess 
from his music if he were the man to 
hold any rules of musical decorum in 
much greater esteem, if it suited his will 
to break them.” So we find that even 
in the early sixteenth century the mu- 


sical iconoclasts were rampant. 
* * * 


of Recent 
Song Issues 


Another Vol- 
ume of Tudor 


Church Music 


Among the new pieces 
for the organ that call 
for comment is a “Pae- 
an of Praise,” by Ro- 
land Diggle (Oliver 
Ditson Co.) that is very effective and 
well written for the instrument. The 
ending, in which the first theme returns 
with a contrapuntal accompaniment in 
the pedals, is particularly good. though 
Mr. Diggle’s early teachers of “strict 


New Pieces 
and a Tran- 
scription for 
the Organ 


counterpoint” would be pained by so 
many parallel octaves. In this same 
Ditson series there is a “Lullaby and 


Prayer,” by Louis Baker Phillips, that 
sounds very well on the organ, and H. 
Clough-Leighter has made a satisfying 
transcription of Vladimir Ivanovitch 
Rebikoff’s “Danse des odalisques” that 


has Eastern coloring. 
ae ao * 


Three More The two most recent 
Pieces for the additions to the “Re- 
Organist’s cital Series of Organ 
Repertory Transcriptions” (G. 


Schirmer) are both by 
Tchaikovsky: the Andante. from the 
Symphonie “Pathétique” and the “Arab 
Dance” from the “Nutcracker” Suite. 
These should both be popular with or- 


ganists. Caspar P. Koch is the tra.. 
scriber of the Andante and Edwin Arth |; 
Kraft of the “Arab Dance.” Both ha 
done their part well, bringing out 
completely as possible the original «, 
chestral effects. 

Lester Groom’s “Slumber Son,” 
(Clayton F. Summy Co.) is a smoot 
flowing little melody that can be mai. 
effective through good taste in registi., 
tion. 


ao * o*K 
Fourteen Whatever originality 
Studies for the to be found in Cedric 
Piano by W. Lemont’s “Four- 
Cedric W. teen Interpretive 
Lemont Studies” (The Heid: 


berg Press) is obvious- 
ly not confined to the music, but include. 
a venture into adjectival heterodoxy fo: 
the title. The music, for about thi: 
grade pupils, is interesting and we! 
varied. No two pieces are in the same 
key and all of them are just the righ; 
length to hold the attention and train 
the memory of the young performer. 

* * * 


Richard Kountz, 


Choruses for who 


Mixed and writes well for voices, 
Male Voices in the _ ecclesiastica| 
manner, is the com- 


poser of “All Ye Whom Sorrow Hath 
Taken” for mixed voices, a cappella, and 
“Hear Thou, O Lord, Our Prayer,” for 
male chorus, unaccompanied (The H. W. 
Gray Co.). The latter is a Slovak mel- 
ody, which Mr. Kountz has arranged into 
an effective chorus. Both works possess 
a real devotional spirit. The same com- 
poser’s Madrigal for male quartet or 
chorus, entitled “Fair Maiden” (Harold 
Flammer) is a short and tonally sub- 
dued number that has character and in- 
terest. The middle section, consisting of 
two five-measure phrases, is a delightfu! 
contrast to the beginning and ending. 





Flonzaley Quartet Members Disperse to 
Native Countries 


With its recent concert in Rome, the 
Flonzaley Quartet ended its Italian tour 
and closed its work for the season. A 
feature of the final concert was the Fan- 
tasy Quartet, Op. 21, by Eugene Goos- 
sens. The Flonzaleys are now dispersed 
to their native countries, Belgium, 
Switzerland and Italy. They will join 
forces again in about two months to 
prepare for concerts in 1924-25. 





University School of Music 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 
EARL V. MOORE, Masicat” Director 
“‘4 Gathering Place for Advanced Students” 








Announces the following recent additions 
to its already distinguished Faculty: 
GUY MAIER, 
Head of Piano Department 
(Beginning Sept., 1924) 
THEODORE HARRISON, 
Head of Vocal Department 
(Beginning Sept., 1924) 
PALMER CHRISTIAN 
Head of Organ Department 
JAMES HAMILTON, 
Vocal Department 
ORA LARTHARD, 
Violoncello Department 
The Faculty also includes: 
Albert Lockwood, (Absent in Europe 1924- 
1925), Mrs. George B, Rhead, Otto J. Stahl, 


Mrs. Emma _ Fisher-Cross, Mrs. Maude 
Okkelberg, Nell B. Stockwell, Edith B. 
Koon, Martha D. Merkle, Grace Richards, 
Clara Lundell, Mrs. Ava Comin-Case, 
Pianists. 

Nora Crane Hunt, Maude C. Kleyn, Grace 


Johnson-Konold, Nora Wetmore, Voice. 


Samuel P. Lockwood, Anthony J. Whit- 
mire, Marian Struble-Freeman, Violin. 
Wilfred Wilson, Wind Instruments. 
Otto J. Stahl, Mrs. Byrl Fox Bacher, 
Theory. 

George Oscar Bowen, Public School Music. 
Guy Whipple, Psychology. 

William H. Bundy, Rhetoric. 


> 


The regular College year begins Sept. 23, 
1924. 


SUMMER SESSION | 
June 23-August 3 


Courses will be provided to meet the needs | 
of two types of students; those who desire 
to continue their regular studies, and: pro- 
fessional musicians who desire to coach or do 
special study in some particular branch, 

The summer faculty will be as follows: 
GEORGE OSCAR BOWEN, 

Public School Methods 





CLARENCE BYRN....Instrumental Methods 
‘\e @ 6 Et era eae arr Piano 
HARRY RUSSELL EVANS.......... Organ 


MARIAN STRUBLE FREEMAN. 
HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSC ELLA ; 
Piano Methods 


. Violin 





JAMES HAMILTON.......:.....0... Voice 
BEAT ©, MOMUEN 6 cc icccccccccvcecs Voice 
MABLDP ROSS RHEAD............... Piano 
OTTO J. STAHL. .-Piano and Theory 
NELL B. STOCKWELL. od edna Sica ae le Piano 
NORA B.. WETMORD................ Voice | 
ANTHONY J. WHITMIRE........... Violin | 


SUDID L. WILLIAMS. y Appreciation 
For special summer school announcement 


address CHARLES A. SINK, Secretary 
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Swedish Male Chorus of 1200 Voices 
Assembles in Chicago for Festival 





Ernest Francke of Worcester, Mass., Conducts Singers in Fine 
Program—Knut Ohrstrom, Tenor of Stockholm Royal 
Opera, Makes American Début—Marie Sundelius Heard 


pull: Mee Ua  TTnAUTITTTMACTIU Men HUH TERM UTD TTPD UUM DRS UMMM UU ee LAUR 


HICAGO, June 28.— The American 
Union of Swedish Singers gave the 
frst concert of its five-day festival last 
night in Medinah Temple before a large 


and most cordial audience. The union 
comprises male choruses assembling 
from fifty-one communities in many 


parts of the country, and the 1200 sing- 
ers in uniform were almost as impres- 
sive to the eye as to the ear. 


The festival commenced Wednesday 
and will be concluded Monday. A sec- 
ond and final concert is scheduled for 
tonight, with last night’s forces again 
in prominence. These include, besides 
the great chorus, an ample orchestra 
ynder the leadership of George Dasch, 
and, as soloists, Marie Sundeiius, so- 
prano from the Metropolitan Opera, and 
Knut Ohrstrém, tenor of the Koyal 
Opera in Stockholm. é, 

Mr. Ohrstrém made his first American 
appearance at Friday’s concert, singing 
in Swedish an aria from “Boheme” and 
songs by Ragnar Althén, Emil Sjogren 
and Einar Eklof. His numerous addi- 
tions to the printed list included, also 
in Swedish, “La Donna e Mobile” and 
popular melodies. The tenor’s voice is 
high and is even throughout its generous 
range. A curiously luscious quality dis- 
tinguishes it from the types of operatic 
tenor voice best known in this country. 
The singer’s excellent appearance and 
the dignity with which he sang were no 
less enjoyable than the restraint of his 
style and the beauty of his voice. 

Mme. Sundelius was scheduled for an 
aria from Hallstrém’s “Den Bergtagna” 
and a group of songs. She made a strik- 
ing appearance and sang her way into 
the hearts of her listeners, many of 
whom had heard her at similar festivals 
in other years. After her aria she sang 
Musetta’s song from “Bohéme,” and, 
though urgently applauded, did not re- 
spond with other encores at that time. 

The chorus, conducted by Ernest 
Francke of Worcester, Mass., sang a 
variety of music by numerous Scandina- 
vian composers, among them being Bell- 
man, Diirrner, Swenson and Alfven. In 
Grieg’s “Landkjending,” William Nordin 
took Olaf’s short solo. The chorus sings 
with a tone of the greatest purity, and 
though the Swedish tenor voice is a mat- 
ter of great national pride, the bass sec- 
tion was also noticeably rich. All parts 
were admirably balanced, and the per- 
formance was smooth and sure. “Brél- 
lopsstass,” a very elaborate chorus, ar- 
ranged by Edouard Lindh for orchestral 
accompaniment with organ _ obbligato, 
was most effective, and part of it was 
repeated. Harry T. Carlson was organ- 
ist. All the choruses were sung in 
Swedish. 

Mr. Dasch conducted Tor Aulin’s or- 
chestral suite to Strindberg’s “Master 
Qlaf’ and Atterberg’s rhapsody on 
Dalecarlian folk melodies, “The Foolish 
irgins.” 

The festival is to continue with cele- 
brations in some of Chicago’s parks. It 
is the eighth quadrennial meeting of an 
organization formed in 1892, largely 
through the efforts of Chicago singers. 
its first festival was held here in 1893, 
when it entertained 40,000 visitors to 
the World’s Fair. The present is the 
society’s third festival to be held in 
Chicago. Among those present have been 
Yount Carl Evert Taube of Stockholm, 
vice-president of Sweden’s national sing- 
ing society, and Gustav Hultquist, honor- 
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ary director-in-chief of the same society. 
The list of guests invited to the festival 
includes A. F. Wallenberg, Swedish 
minister at Washington; Carl O. de 
Dardel, Swedish consul at Chicago; 
Mayor Dever of this city; Congressman 
and Mrs. Carl Chindblom of Chicago; 
Dr. Gustav Sundelius of New York, and 
Dr. Richard Hogner of Worcester, 
Mass. Charles K. Johanson of New 
York is honorary president of the Ameri- 
can Union of Swedish Singers, and 
Hjalmar Nilsson of St. Paul, active 
president. 





Paulsen Conducts Sherwood Graduation 


Concert 
CuHIcaco, June 28.—The Sherwood 
Music School held its twenty-ninth 


annual commencement exercises at the 
Studebaker Theater on Sunday after- 


noon. Audrey Call, Loretta Liedell, 
Alverna Stetzler, Valieta Hanneman, 
Lucylle Boone and Gladys Atkinson were 
soloists with the Sherwood Orchestra, 
conducted by P. Marinus Paulsen. Cer- 
tificates and diplomas were presented 
to the graduating class by Daniel Pro- 
theroe at the conclusion of the musical 
program. Mr. Paulsen, who_ teaches 
violin, interpretation and ensemble play- 
ing and who directs the orchestral 
classes for the Sherwood School, is well 
known as violinist, conductor and com- 
poser. He was born in Aalborg, Den- 
mark, and when still young was brought 
to Chicago. Much of his education 
was gained here, although he supple- 
mented his Chicago studies with work 
in Europe. His teachers were Rabe, 
Listermann and Falk, and, in Copen- 
hagen, Svendsen. A prize of $1,000, of- 
fered by the Chicago Theater in 1923, 
was given him for his “Four Oriental 
Sketches.” Mr. Paulsen conducted this 
work at the Chicago Theater Orchestra’s 
concert on May 6 in that year. Among 
his other works is the sacred “cantata, 
“Love Triumphant.” 





Bush Conservatory Scholarships 
Awarded 


CHICAGO, June 28.—The scholarships 
for the summer term of Bush Conserva- 
tory have been awarded. In voice Arthur 
Middleton’s scholarship has been won 
by Chester Newman of Chicago, Vittoric 
Trevisan’s by Earl Alexander of Los 
Angeles, Charles W. Clark’s by Beulah 
Stevenson of Kansas City, Mo., and Boza 
Oumiroff’s by Helen Sneed of Duquoin, 
Ill. In the piano department Jan Chia- 
pusso’s scholarship has been given to 
Coe Pettit of Chicago, Edgar Nelson’s 
to Katherine Essick of Duquoin, IIL, 
and Julie Rive-King’s to Ruth Mover of 
Chicago. Richard Czerwonky’s violin 
scholarship was won by Edwin Schultz 
of Wausau, Wis., and Bruno Esbjorn’s, 
in the same department, by Marjorie 
Bullarmore of Somers, Wis. The Edgar 
Brazleton composition award was given 
to Ivar Glenning of Minneapolis. 





Albertina Rasch Ballet Booked for Cin- 
cinnati 


CINCINNATI, July 1.—Albertina Rasch, 
with members of the ballet which ap- 
peared with her in the Times Square 
Theater, New York, in May, is booked 
for a three-weeks’ engagement in 
the Grand Opera Theater, beginning 
August 17. 





Sophie Braslau Sings at University of 
Chicago 


CHICAGO. June 28.—Sophie Braslau 
sang last night in the summer series of 
concerts of the University of Chicago in 
Mandel Hall. A list of songs wide in 
scope and well suited to the tastes of a 





large audience was augmented by extra 
numbers, and there were repetitions of 
several items on the printed program. 
The contralto’s voice impressed her hear- 
ers with its richness and its seemingly 
unlimited range, and her style, especially 
in a group of Russian songs, was 
thoroughly enjoyed. Edith Cave Cole 
supplied excellent accompaniments. 


In Chicago Studios 


Chicago, June 28. 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


The past week has been an extraordi- 
rarily busy preparation for the summer 
master school, which opens Monday with 
the largest registration in the history of 
the institution. All parts of the United 
States are represented in the enrollment, 
as well as some European countries. 
Xaver Scharwenka was the first of the 
guest teachers to arrive, Leopold Auer, 
Herbert Witherspoon, William S. Brady, 
Percy Rector Stephens, Richard Hage- 
man and Sergei Klibansky coming to the 
city later. Mr. Witherspoon is to appear 
tomorrow in the first of the summer 
school recitals in the Central Theater, 
some other interesting concerts being 
scheduled to follow. The winners of the 
scholarship contests held during the week 
gave a recital at the theater this morn- 
ing. Jaroslav Gons, of the faculty, has 
been making successful appearances at 
the Chicago Theater as solo cellist. 
Erma Meredith, pupil of Charles H. 
Demorest, director of the motion picture 
music department, has been engaged by 
the La Porte Theater, La Porte, Ind. 
Elma Schiferly is playing at the Sharon 
and Clybourn Theaters, and Maurine 
Tatham, at the People’s and Vitagraph 
Theaters. Louise Groody, having a fea- 
ture part in “No, No, Nanette” at the 
Harris Theater, and Ruth Welsh, who is 
appearing at the Apollo in “Artists and 
Models,” are former pupils of Fery 
Lulek. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Adalbert Huguelet, pianist, and Hans 
Muenzer, violinst, were heard in joint re- 
cital this morning at Kimball hall, the 
program being the first in a series of re- 
citals to be given by teachers and pupils 
of the conservatory. Mr. Muenzer was 
assisted by Esther Payne Muenzer in a 
performance of Brahms’ Sonata in G for 
violin and piano, and played numerous 
solos. Mr. Huguelet included in his share 
of the music Zeckwer’s “Images on the 
Water” and Liebling’s “Menuetto Scher- 
zoso.” 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


The summer term opened on Wednes- 
day. The enrollment in the normal classes 
is especially heavy, a large increase over 
previous summer attendance marking the 
first sessions. Great interest has been 
indicated by the registration of the piano 
and public school normal classes, accord- 
ing to Edgar Brazleton and Lyravine 
Votaw, respective heads of these depart- 
ments. Harold Triggs, pianist, and Olga 
Hitner, violinist, winners in Bush’s recent 
prize contest, were heard in joint recital 
on Thursday. 


EDNA RICHOLSON SOLLITT 


Margaret Carlisle, Charles Demarest, 
Elizabeth Brooks Gray and Virginia 
Stocklin were heard at a noon-day recital 
given at Kimball hall last Friday. Liszt’s 
Hungarian Fantasy, Franck’s Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue, the first movement 


Debussy and Vogrich was played. Miss 
Carlisle and Miss Stocklin have from 
time to time been accepted as students by 
Joseph Lhevinne, who has_ expressed 
great interest in Mrs. Sollitt’s teaching. 


GUNN SCHOOL 


Lee Pattison opened his series of lec- 
ture-recitals at the school on Wednesday 
afternoon, discussing and playing music 
by Mozart and Beethoven. Much of the 
material treated was unfamiliar to the 
general musical public. The lecture, in- 
formal in tone, touched amply upon 
problems of technic and style which must 
be met by all pupils. The course of lec- 
ee will have a historical out- 
ine. 


MUHLMANN SCHOOL OF OPERA 


The Muhlmann School has concluded 
its first year, and has presented in that 
time “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Car- 
men,” besides programs containing many 
solos and concerted numbers. After the 
commencement performance of a con- 
densed version of “Carmen,” in which 
the parts of Frasquita and Mercedes 
were sung by seven pupils apiece, and 
for which Mr. Muhlmann himself had 
assumed the stage directorship, a first 
annual supper and reception was held at 
the Auditorium Hotel. Many prominent 
persons were present, and __ several 
speeches were heard. Mrs. Lillian Steel, 
recently returned from Europe, and Mr. 
Muhlmann’s first pupil in the opera 
school organized for the late Dr. Florenz 
Ziegfeld, was among those who addressed 
the gathering. She presented Mrs. Muhl- 
mann with a platinum necklace set with 
sapphires and diamonds. 


CAROLYN WILLARD 


Emily Barrett, thirteen years old, 
played at the studio on Tuesday. The 
program included works by Schumann, 
Bach, Chopin and others. Miss Willard 
assisted in a performance of Grieg’s ar- 
rangement for two pianos of Mozart’s 
Sonata in C. The program was repeated 
on Thursday night at Miss Willard’s 
summer residence in Union City, Mich. 


THEODORA STURKOW-RYDER 


The annual Bach program of the Stur- 
kow-Ryder studios was played on Satur- 
day afternoon. Helen Shepard, Juanita 
Sawyer, Ethel Eiler, Janet Friday, Ethel 
Dale, Jean MacShane and Mme. Sturkow- 
Ryder were heard. 


VIOLA COLE-AUDET 


Ethel Kamfner, Mrs. Bhima Judd Zion, 
Stella Kaplan, Mildred Katz, Lydia L. 
Geldmeir, Margaret Flender Ewing, 
Fithel J. Bobinsky, Florence Pass, Harry 
Rudnick, Gladys Noel, Ruth Blumen- 
stock, Marguerite Wiley, Ethyl L. Young, 
Margaret Byfield, Philip Kaplan and 
Bess Clair Murray were listed on a pro- 
gram given at the Fine Arts recital hall 
on Friday. Mme. Cole-Audet assisted in 
performances of concertos by Mendel- 
ssohn and Beethoven. 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


Sonya Aronowitz, pianist, assisted by 
Eunice §S. Blair, soprano, and Leone 
Marie Ballweg, contralto, gave a gradu- 
ation recital at the Conservatory recital 
hall on Wednesday evening. 
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LAFAYETTE, IND.—Purdue University 
has engaged Allen McQuhae, Al- 
fredo Oswald and Knight MacGregor 
to appear in a concert course next sea- 


son. 
* * * 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—Teachers who 
have closed their seasons by giving 
pupils’ recitals in Carpenter Memorial 
Parish House are Harry C. Whittemore, 
Mildred Soule, Glenna Dewey, Ida Crom- 
bie and Alfred E. Plumpton. Zatae L. 
Straw, soprano, assisted in one of the 
programs. 

* * * 

MAYSVILLE, Ky.—Lida Berry, teacher 
of piano, presented her pupils in a re- 
cital in the Woman’s Club Rooms re- 
cently. The program, which was heard 
by a friendly audience, included works 
of Schubert, Beethoven, Godard, Nevin, 
Davies, Bach, Mana Zucca, Huerter, 
Lack and others. 

* * * 

DANVILLE, IND.—The music depart- 
ment of Central Normal College pre- 
sented several students in the fifth re- 
cital of the season in the college audi- 
torium. The program was given by Nita 
Lugenbeel, pianist; Nettie Clark, con- 
tralto; Harold Sarig, tenor; the Men’s 
Glee Club and the Aeolian Glee Club. 


* * * 


Orono, Me.—Belle A. Virgie, piano 
pupil of C. Winfield Riehmond, assisted 
by W. J. Dolan, tenor, pupil of Allan R. 
Haycock, presented an interesting pro- 
gram before 300 persons in the Strand 
Theater. The young artists were well 
received in numbers by Bach, Beethoven, 
Bemberg, Robyn, Chopin, Cowen, Lang 
and others. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The Gibsonians, a 
musical organization composed of Fisher 
Shipp, Dorothy Crane, Nell Ver Ceis, 
Lucille Campbell, J. H. Johnstone and 
Lloyd Loar, gave a program in the audi- 
torium of the Clark Music Company. It 
was the first appearance in the city of 
this company of entertainers, and the 
audience completely filled the hall. 


* * * 


Pato ALTO, CAL.—Junior. and senior 
pupils of Elsie Cook Hughes, pianist, 
were heard in a program at the Harker 
School. Ella May Adams, who is affili- 
ated with the Sherwood School in Chi- 
cago, presented her pupils in a recital at 
the Woman’s Club House. The assisting 
artists were Hamilton Laurence, violin- 
ist, and Glenn Goodlive, clarinetist. 


CEDARTOWN, GA.—The Cedartown Mu- 
sic Lovers’ Club has elected the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year: Mrs. 
Frank Browne, president; Mrs. Homer 
Watkins, first vice-president; Mrs. Dar- 
den Borders, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Paul Merriam, recording secretary; Mrs. 
H. A. Edwards, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. Newton Monroe, treasurer, and 
Mrs. Guy Smith, librarian. 


* * * 


SAVANNAH, GA.—Elizabeth Buckshaw, 
organist, and E. Gordon Hanson, tenor, 
gave pleasure in a recent concert at the 
First Baptist Church. Organ numbers 
by Guilmant, Stoughton, Saint-Saéns, 
Harker and Nevin were contributed by 
Miss Buckshaw, who is a pupil of A. 
Leslie Jacobs, and Mr. Hanson, a pupil 
of Luther J. Williams, sang songs by 
Ronald, Ferrari, Schubert, Protheroe, 
Curran and others. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Sallie Larsh of 
Union, Neb., student at Milwaukee- 
Downer College Seminary, was awarded 
the Emil Liebling medal. The medal is 
given each year by August Vogel in 
honor of Mr. Liebling, who was head of 
the department of music at the college 
for many years. It is competed for an- 
nually by both college and seminary stu- 
dents. The judges were Pearl Van Vliet, 
Miss M. A. Overhiser and Charles W. 
Dodge. 

* * * 

San ANTONIO, TEx.—Lottie Kiddle 
was the organist at the recent gradua- 
tion exercises of the first class in school 
of Americanism, sponsored by the San 
Antonio Council of Jewish Women. So- 
prano solos were sung by Mrs. Carleton 
Adams. Ruth Kennedy, piano pupil of 
Clara Duggan Madison, received the 
Hertzberg medal at the close of a pro- 
gram given in the Woman’s Club Audi- 
torium. Jewel Carey, soprano, with Mrs. 
Henry L. Gazley at the piano, assisted. 

* * * 


TOPEKA, KAN.—A series of interesting 
programs have been given by advanced 
pupils of Annie M. P. Bundy. Among 
those who received testimonials and cer- 
tificates in one of the programs were 
Wilma A. Klinge, Eva French, Mae Weil 
Rohrer, Mrs. Roy Naylor, Mrs. W. A. 
Beaseley, Miss Julia Vigneron and 
Hester Morrison. On other occasions, 
the assisting artists were Ivadelle Smith, 
soprano; W. Edgar, H. Eden and Elden 
F. Rickel, boy sopranos of Grace 
Cathedral, and W. D. Van Ness, tenor. 

* * * 

GRAND Forks, N. D.—The Philhar- 

monic Orchestra and the Oratorio 


= 
Chorus gave their fifth and final ¢ 10, 
of the season under the leaders)» ,; 
Fred Beidleman, recently. The ass sting 
artists were Marie Luedke, sop an. 
Clarence O’Connor, tenor; Christ \phe, 
Herseth, baritone; George F. Stri: ling 
clarinetist, and Franklin Krieger, a co, 
panist. The first subscription sea: \y ¢¢ 
the community chorus and orc) est, 
was heartily supported by the virioy 
local organizations and closed the erie, 
with a small balance in the treasur 
*« * * 


Sioux City, lowa.—Mr. and Mrs. Wj. 
lis Fleetwood brought their season io , 
close with a pupils’ recital and will |eay, 
shortly for Chicago to join the maste 
classes of Herbert Witherspoon and |)¢j, 
Valeri. The fall term of the Fleet woo, 
School will open on Sept. 8. Ira 4 
Moore has been elected president of the 
Shrine Chanters of Abu-Ber Temple an 
Luverne Sigmond reelected director 
Other officers were elected as follows: 
Sidney From, vice-president; Henry 
Fleckenstein, secretary and treasurer: 
Ivan B. Richards, manager; Fred Wip. 
ton, assistant manager; Martin J. Lar. 
sen, librarian, Carl A. Norrbom, assist. 
ant director, and Horace F. Wulf, pub. 
licity manager. 

* * * 


SEATTLE.—F our advanced piano pupils 
assisted by the Women’s Ensemble, under 
Dean Irving M. Glen, were presente 
in recital by the music department of 
the University of Washington. Thos 
appearing, all pupils of A. F. Venino, 
were Janet Slade, Mary Kalk, Ruth 
Allen and Marion Evans. Doine Chris. 
tine Smith, violinist, a pupil of Francis 
J. Armstrong, assisted by Madeleine 
Pless, pianist, appeared in one of the 
series of programs that was presented 
in the Armstrong studios. Organ pupils 
of Carl Paige Wood were heard in re. 
cital at the University Methodist 
Church. Those appearing were Tal- 
madge Elwell, Ellen Costello, Dorothy 
Fisher, Muriel Newcomb, Sylvia Troeh, 
Viola Humphrey and Kathleen Munro. 
Other recitals have been given by pupils 
of the following teachers: Katherine 
Robinson, Jennie B. Brygger, Edna Col- 
man, Cecile Barron, and Orrill V. Stapp. 
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The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-eighth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 


The Boice Studio 


SUSAN 8S. BOICK, Soprane 

Teacher of the Art of ee 

57 West 75th Street, New oak 
Endicott 0074 


William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


May Laird Brown LYRIC DICTION 


Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 


English 
t West 89th St., New York Schuyler 0035 


Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 


471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 
Member of the me ~ Academy of of 




















Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 255 West 90th Street, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Mme. Virginia Colombati 

Formerly Met. Oo., Covent Garden, London, Bte. 

Teacher; Josephine Lucchese, Sop. San Carlo Op. 
Vocal Studio: 294 W. 92nd St., New York 

New York College of Music, 114 E. 85th St. 


M E. DeWitt Author of “EuphonEnglish 


in America” E. P. Dutton. 
“ENGLISH EUPHONETICS 

furthers English that sounds World-Well.” Ac- 
quire it in Speech and Song. Consultations: 
514 W. 114th St., N. Y. Cathedral 7667 


Mrs. Karl (J. D.) Feininger 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Violin Accompanist 
Studio: 143 West 103rd St., New York City 


Phone: Academy 3711! 
Summer School: Westport, Conn. 
Coach for Concert 


Frances Foster 0% Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive 
Tel. Endicott 6936 


Viadimir Graffman 
RUSSIAN VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Exponent of Leopold Auer 
Studios: 310 W. 95th St.. Phone Riverside 2632 























Charles Hargreaves 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Tener 
Formerly Metropolitan era Company 
251 West 8ist St., New Yor Endicott 7897 


Victor Harris 


Teacher of singing in all its branches 
Member of the American Academy of Teachers of 


Singing 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piane—Diction—Coaching— 


Accom paniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


Frederick H. Haywood 


VOCAL STUDIOS 
9 W. 76th St. 











Isabel Leonard soOPRANO 

Teacher of Singing 
Residence-Studio—50 W. 67th 
Telephone—Columbus 1405 


Caroline Lowe 


(Oaroline Lowe Hovey) 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Isidore Luckstone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 
Teacher of Many Well Known Artists | 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Phone Circle 6130 














> ae 
Telephone Endicott 5840 
Arthur J. 


Vincent V. Hubbard 


Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue BOSTON, MAS88., 


Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Siegmund Jaffa VOCAL TEACHER 
Lost and Impaired Voices Restored 
Metropolitan era House—Studio 75 

New York City Appointments by Mail 


Minna Kaufmann 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 


Harry Kaufman 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Associated with Zimbalist, Seidel, 
Morini and George Meader. 
Studio: 105 W. 55th St. 
Circle 4634 


Kessler School oF VIOLIN PLAYING 
Only Individual Instruction Given 
Quartet, Orchestra and Solo playing held weekl 
688 Greene Ave., Brooklyn Lafayette 183 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
York. Studios: 212 W. 59th St.. New York 


. MASTER VIOLIN SCHOOL 
Kriens YOSPHONY CLUB 


303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
New Members Solicited 


Concert Barttone 
McCall Lanham ,cother of Singles 
Director Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase School, 
Washingtoa, D. C. 


Btudios: New York. 2493 B’way, Phone: Riv. 6569 
* Wash. (Wed.) 1764 K St. Ph. Frank. 6845 


Lebegott Studios 
THE ART OF SINGING 
EDWARD LEBEGOTT and Assistants 
66 West 77th Street, New York. Endicott 1352 














Flesch, 




















Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Votce a 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Raymond Nold CONDUCTOR 
. Coaching for Church and Oratorio 
Musical Director 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
145 West 46th St. Bryant 5913 


Robert E. S. Olmsted 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio. 127 West 78th Street 
For appointments address: 285 Oreacent Street 
Northampton. Mass. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

Studio: 257 West 104th St.. New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


Adele Luis Rankin “7Ttc-Colerature 


Soprano 
Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Rage 4 of soues iinet 
Metropolitan ra House 8 
1425 Senndune. Swe Wonk *Phone Bryant 1274 


Franklin Riker Tenor—Teacher of 
Studios: Met. Op. Bidg., N. ea es.-Fri. 
Presser Bldg., 1714 Chest., Phila., Mon.-Thurs 
Res.: 50 W. 67th St.. N. Y. Phone Col. 1405 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation— Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


























Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio, 144 East 62d St., New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th St. 





Cath. 7639 





Bernard Sinsheimer—Sinsheimer Quartet 
Teacher of Violin and Ensemble 
New York—Wurlitzer Bldg., 120 W. 42nd &t. 

For instruction and quartet engagements, 
address residence studio: 15 Penn. Ave., 
Crestwood, N. Y Phone Tuckahoe 3635 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New Yerl 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York 


Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
205 West 57th St. 
Residence Phone 
Tremont $912 








Circle 5420 
Charles Gilbert Spross 


ACCOMPANIST—COACH—COMPOSER 
Address: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


William Stickles 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 10 
Res. Phone Billings 331 


Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


Tofi Trabilsee VOCAL TEACHER 
Succeeds where others have failed 
Studios: 202 W. 74th St., New York 
Tel. Endicott 1965 


Theodore Van Yorx 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Teaches All Summer 
Studios: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Opposite Public Library Tel. Penn. 4792 


Frank Woelber VIOLINIST 


Authorized Exponent of Goby Eberhardt Metheé 
Studio: 784a Quincy St., Brooklyn 
Bushwick 1696 


S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 


. Grand Opera Barite® 
Nikola Zan Pragne Opers) 
Exponent of the Lamperti method 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 
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Zerfh Teacher of Singing 

Voice Production without Interferen** 
Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Teacher 179 

309 West 78th Street Endicott 27/7 


Oscar Ziegler 
Concert Pianist—Pedagogue 
52 West 90th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Phone Schuyler 7376 
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: Director Zuro Gra 
Josiah Zuro Opera Os. 
Coaching and Teaching 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre. 744 Seventh Ave 4 
New York City Phone Circle 9! 
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st, Louis Lawyer Plans 
(pen-Air Performances 
of ““Carmen”’ 


in August 
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Guy Golterman, Lawyer and Promoter of 
Opera 

St. Louis, June 28.—Music-lovers are 
promised a series of operatic perform- 
ances during the last week of August, 
when Guy Golterman, prominent lawyer 
and promoter of occasional seasons of 
grand opera, will stage “Carmen” in the 
Municipal Theater. Mr. Golterman has 
been granted the use of the famous open- 
air theater amphitheater by the unani- 
mous vote of the Board of Aldermen and 
the Board of Public Service and with the 
approval of Mayor Kiel. The leading 
roles will be taken by prominent singers 
from the Metropolitan and Chicago 
Opera Companies. Roberto Moranzoni 
has been engaged as conductor and Ar- 
mando Agnini will be the stage director. 
There will be a ballet of fifty dancers and 
a local chorus of 200 voices, trained by 
a New York chorusmaster. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 


ARTISTS EMBARK ON OUTGOING STEAMERS 





Europe Is Lure for Holiday- 
Makers as Activities 
Wane in U.S. 


Outgoing liners continue to take musi- 
cians abroad for well-earned holidays as 
well as for summer engagements in 
Europe and for lessons with eminent 
teachers on the other side. Toscha 
Seidel, violinist, sailed on the Reliance 
on June 24, and the same day Mrs. 
Celeste Heckscher, composer, left on the 
Berengaria. 

Mrs. Harrison-Irvine, teacher of sing- 
ing and piano, with a party of pupils, 
was aboard the Majestic. Mrs. Harri- 
son-Irvine will spend three months 
abroad and return on the Paris about 
the end of September. 

Gianni Viafora, of the staff of Must- 
CAL AMERICA, and Mme. Gina Viafora, 
teacher of singing, sailed for Genoa on 
the Colombo on July 1. They will go to 
Milan, Salsomaggiore, Venice and Vero- 
na. In Milan they will be the guests 


of Tullio Serafin, who joins the Metro- 
politan as conductor this fall, and also 
of Puccini. In Verona they will visit 


Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini and 
will later go to Porto Recanati, where 
they will stop with Mr. and Mrs. 


Beniamino Gigli. Following this they 
will visit Mme, Viafora’s family in Rome 
and will then go to San Remo to stay 
with Riccardo Stracciari, and later to 
Paris to visit Muratore and Lina Cava- 
lieri. They will return to New York 
about the middle of September, and Mme. 
Viafora will reopen her studio soon 
after her arrival. 

Dr. William C. Carl, organist, was 
booked to sail the same day for France, 
where he will visit Joseph Bonnet and 
the family of Guilmant. Carl Venth, 
composer and teacher, also was booked 
to sail July 1. 

Francis Rogers, baritone and teacher, 
and Mrs. Rogers were booked on the 
Paris on July 2. They will spend the 
summer in France and Mr. Rogers will 
reopen his New York studio early in 
September. 





FINAL CONCERT AT OBERLIN 





Graduates of Supervisors Training 
Course Offer Program 


OBERLIN, OHIO, June 28.—Graduates 
of the Supervisor’s Training Course, at 
the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, gave 
an exceptionally interesting concert at 
Warner Hall on Wednesday evening, 
June 11. The program consisted of in- 
strumental arrangements made by the 
students in class, and included Beetho- 
ven’s “The Heavens Resound,” for chorus 
and full orchestra; Percy Grainger’s 
“Mock Morris Dance,” for orchestra; 
Rachmaninoff’s “When Night Descends,” 
for voice with flute, violin, ’cello and 
piano accompaniment; Schubert’s “To Be 
Sung on the Waters,” for flute solo with 
clarinet, two violins viola and cello, and 
an arrangement for full orchestra of the 
accompaniment to Bendall’s Cantata, 
“The Lady of Shalott.” 

In the class in school music the B. S. M. 
degree for the four-year course was 
awarded to Gertrude Annette DeBats, 
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ROBERT G. 


WEIGESTER 


ANNOUNCES A 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 
in the ART of SINGING 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
July 14th to Aug. 29th (7 Weeks) 


The entire ground of Vocal Study is covered by 
LECTURE, CLASS and PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 





Tone Production 
Song Interpretation 
Repertoire 





Write for booklet 


Special Coaching in 
Oratorio—Opera 
Church—Concert 








862-863 Carnegie Hall 


THE WEIGESTER STUDIOS OF VOCAL MUSIC 


New York 
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PIANIST 


Season 1924-25 Now Booking 
New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, October 13, 1924 
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iMINTZ 


Sopra 
TEACHER OF ‘SINGING 
Available for Recitals, Oratorio 
Summer Classes 
ay 307 W. 90th St., sow York 
Phone Riverside 442 
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310 Riverside Drive 





Musto—Painting—Sculpture—Architecture—Opera Class—Baliet— 
Drama—Lectures 
Phone—3860 Academy 


4 7, MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 





New York City 





Margaret Lillian Gannaway, Florence 
Louise Nicholas, Aneta Marie Ruby, 
Sayward Franklin Rowell, Eleanor Irene 
Terry, Fong-tsung Tsu, Evelyn Mar- 
garetha Welt and Esther Loretta Wilson. 

In the four-year course working toward 
the Mus. B. degree and the School Music 
Certificate, the graduates were Kathryn 
Mildred Carey, Lilian Belle Davis and 
Sarah Louise Dittenhaver. 

The three-year course certificate was 
won by Lucile Mary Cliff, Marrian Ma- 
thilda Carroll, Lois Caroline Carmichael, 
Henrietta Eugenia Glasoe, Helen Fran- 
ces Ruppert, Edith Leona Stevick and 
Ruth Marion Waller. 


Borguno and Tremncen 1 to Specialize in 
Orchestral Arrangements 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 28.—The 
firm of Borguno and Thompson has re- 
cently opened a department specializing 
in arrangements of operatic arias, sym- 
phonies, suites, classical songs and bal- 
lads, which are sent out monthly to or- 
chestra leaders throughout the country. 
These numbers have met with success 
because of the skill with which they are 
handled. Both Mr. Borguno and Mr. 
Thompson are well equipped to handle 
this class of work. 
Bevier Williams Made 

Doctor of Music 


DETROIT, June 26.—Guy Bevier Wil- 
liams, pianist, who was Jeanne Gordon’s 
assisting artist on her recent tour of the 
West, received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Music from the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Musical Art on June 19. The 
degree was conferred in recognition of 
Mr. Williams’ superior attainments as a 
musician and teacher. 


Sioux City Busine Band Series 


Sioux City, Iowa, June 28.—Sioux City 
will have twenty municipal band con- 
certs this summer, the first having been 
given by the Monahan Post Band, Amer- 
ican Legion, in Grandview Park, on 
June 22. They will continue until Aug. 
17. Last year the concerts were paid 
for by a special appropriation from the 
general fund, but are financed from the 
park fund this year. G. SMEDAL. 


Guy Honorary 


The Kibalchich ‘Senlan Symphonic 
Choir, which gave two Town Hall recitals 
last April, will make a limited tour next 
fall under the management of Daniel 
Mayer. Dates already booked are for 
Lynchburg, Va., Rock Hill, S. C., Sharon, 
Pa., and Austin, Texas. 


Elsie Baker, contralto, will give joint 
concerts with Grover Tilden Davis, com- 
poser and pianist, under the direction of 
Ernest Briggs, Inc., next season. 


The Robin 
Sunset at Hillcrest 


Published by Gilbert Music Co., 
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Varied Activities Keep 
John Peirce Occupied 
in New England Cities 





John Peirce, Baritone 
Boston, June 28.—John Peirce, bari- 


tone and conductor, is completing the 
most active season of his career. Besides 
filling over a score of concert engage- 
ments, his intervening time has been 
taken up with teaching, supervising and 
directing choral societies. His Jordan 
Hall recital early in the year was an 
artistic success, after which he made two 
appearances with the Impromptu Club in 
Brookline, Mass.; fulfilled an engage- 
ment with Clara Larsen, pianist, in Miss 
Terry’s concert series in the Hotel Ven- 
dome; and had three appearances in 


Nashua, N. H., Festival, May 15 and 16; 
once with the Melrose Choral Society in 
a performance of Gounod’s “Redemp- 
tion’ and numerous minor engagements 
throughout New England. Mr. Peirce 
also coached the Simmons’ College Glee 
Club, bringing the organization to a high 
standard. The club comprised 80 voices 
and had a long waiting list. He had 
charge of the class day festivities at Sim- 
mons, the baccalaureate services and 
commencement exercises in the Harvard 
Church, Brookline, where Mr. Peirce is a 
member of the Harvard Church Quartet, 
going to that position from the First 
Shetty Church in Lynn, Mass. On 
June 3, 4, he had charge of the first 
music is ever given in West New- 
bury, Mass. An instrumental trio, com- 
posed of Laurent Torno, flautist; Carl 
Stockbridge, ’cellist, and Elford Caughey, 
harpist, and Mr. Peirce, with Verna 
Hills, accompanist, presented a classic 
program on June 3. On June 4 there 
was a public school competition, with 
West Newbury, Salisbury and Merrimac 
competing. West Newbury won first 
prize of $25; Salisbury, second, $15, and 
Merrimac, third, $10. The judges and 
examiners were from Haverhill and New- 
buryport. West Newbury Choral Society 
of sixty voices presented a program of 
miscellaneous numbers on June 5. Mar- 
jorie Moody, soprano, assisted. Disa 
Adams accompanied the chorus, and J. 
Angus Winter, Miss Moody. Mr. Peirce 
directed. W. J. PARKER. 


Winnetka, IIl., Books Artists for Course 


WINNETKA, ILL., June 28.—The Mac- 
Dowell Club will present an all-star 
series of concerts next season including 
Louise Homer, Reinald Werrenrath and 
Maria Ivogiin. The concerts will be 
given in the new Trier Township High 
School Auditorium. 


GLENN HIER 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


PIANO SUITE 
“A DAY IN THE PETERBOROUGH WOODS” 


Wood Thrush 
Whippoorwill 


JUST PUBLISHED 
122 South Desplaines Street, Chicago 
Professional copies sent on request. 


Studio, 28 West 70th Street, New York 
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Convention Week in New York Brings Opera and Concerts 


Ue! 


HE assembly of the Dem- 

ocratic Convention in 
New York last week was 
attended by a quicken- 
ing of musical activi- 
ties, so between their 
labors of making a political platform 
and chosing a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, delegates who were so disposed 
were able to find harmony in concert 
halls and other places devoted to the 
muse. The attractions included grand 
opera in the open air at the Polo 
Grounds, where “Aida” was sung with 
considerable pomp and circumstance, 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliac- 
ci” in Carnegie Hall, the former ser- 
ving to re-introduce Edoardo Ferrari- 
Fontana to New York audiences; the 
Goldman Band concerts in Central 
Park, several recitals, including one 
by Hipolito Lazaro, and a miscellane- 
ous program of Spanish numbers. 





Lazaro Returns 


Hipolito Lazaro, Spanish tenor, well 
remembered for his association with the 
Metropolitan Opera several years ago, 
returned to the New York concert plat- 
form in a recital given at Carnegie Hall 
on Wednesday evening, June 25. Mr. 
Lazaro was last heard in the United 
States in the spring of 1921. 

The voice which the tenor brought to 
the interpretations of his numbers last 
week was the same phenomenally large 
and resonant organ which was familiar 
during his engagement at the Metro- 
politan. It is almost unique in its 
splendid resources in the middle range 
and his tone is managed with greater 
artistry and his phrasing seemed more 
felicitous than formerly. 

Since his last visit the artist has added 
a number of new English songs to his 
list, and one of the most effective bits 
of the evening was his eloquent and 
tonally superb performance of Cadman’s 
“At Dawning.” The numbers from 
favorite operas were, of course, the war 
horses of the concert hall, “O Paradiso’ 
from “L’Africana,” the “Dream” from 
“Manon,” “Spirto Gentil” from “Favor- 
ita” and “La Donna é Mobile” from 
“Rigoletto.” “Spirto Gentil” served 
especially to show his increased mastery 
of mezza-voce, and the “Rigoletto” aria, 
which closed the printed list, exploited 
to the full the fine attack and virile 
timbre of his voice. As encore “EK 
Lucevan le Stelle” from “Tosca” was 
received with great enthusiasm. 

One of the most remarkable events of 
the concert was the outburst of ecstatic 
shouts as Mr. Lazaro sang the opening 
measures of “Espanolita” by Penella. 
The marked rhythm of the number, 
stirringly sung, again brought cheers 
from the Spaniards present at its close. 
The program included also some well- 
chosen songs in other tongues, Sibella’s 
“Bocca Dolorosa,” Scontrino’s “Dimmi 
perche” and Leoncavallo’s “Mattinata,” 
works of Massenet and Vidal, Schindler’s 
arrangement of “Eili, Eili,” the popular 
“Clavelitos” by Valverde, songs by 
Fuentes and Serrano and “Prelude” by 
Ronald. The accompanist, Mr. Gagliano, 
gave effective support. R. M. K. 


“Aida” Out-of-Doors 


The season of outdoor grand opera at 
the Polo Grounds, under the direction of 
Maurice Frank, was continued with a 
creditable performance ‘of “Aida” on 
Tuesday evening, June 24, “Convention 
Night,” as it was dubbed. The generai 
excellence of this second production of 
the season was seen in the work of the 
soloists and orchestra and the lavish 
costuming and suitable stage setting. 

The cast of the evening included 
Frances Peralta, who in the title réle 
sang with much art and in tones that 
carried with clarity to the listeners; 
Gertrude Wieder, who substituted for 
Carmela Ponselle, indisposed—an effec- 
tive Ammneris; Manuel Salazar, a reso- 
nant and dramatic Radames; Giuseppe 
Interrante as Amonasro, serviceable and 
vocally accomplished; William. Gustafson 
of the Metropolitan, whose deep voice of 
fine timbre again served him well, and 
Nino Ruisi, a comparative newcomer, 
who performed the part of the King 
very satisfactorily. Minor réles were 
those of the Messenger, played by L. 
Oliviero, and the Priestess, whose solos 


offstage were sung by Alice Haesler. 
Cesare Sodero conducted with spirit and 
appreciation of the score, and the orches- 
tra seemed well trained and of full body 
of tone. The ballet, headed by Florence 
Rudolph and Lilyan Ogden, gave spright- 
ly dances in the second act. 
R. M. K. 


The Operatic Twins at Carnegie 


Under the auspices of the Music 
Lovers’ Association, a performance of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” 
was given in Carnegie Hall on the eve- 
ning of June 23, in honor of the Demo- 
cratic Convention women guests. The 
performance brought back to the New 
York stage one of its former luminaries, 
Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, formerly of 
the Metropolitan. He was heard in the 
réle of Canio. Another former Metro- 
politan artist, Manuel Salazar, sang the 
part of Turiddu. Grace White as San- 
tuzza, Cora Frye as Nedda and Alberto 
Terrasi in the roles of both Alfio and 
Tonio did especially good work. Aldo 
Franchetti conducted. Mr. Ferrari- 
Fontana, who has not sung in New York 
for a number of years, was accorded an 
ovation. Between the two operas, Per- 
sian ballet numbers were danced by 


Armen Ohanian and her company. 
C. P. A. 
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Goldman Band Draws Crowds 


The Edwin Franko Goldman Band, 
playing on the Mall in Central Park, 
drew crowds estimated as being ten 
to fifteen thousand strong. The pro- 
grams included popular and classical 
numbers besides solos, and Mr. Goldman 
was the recipient nightly of rounds of 
applause for his deft conducting. 


Fidelia Solari Makes American 


Début 


Fidelia Solari, Italian soprano, made 
her initial American appearance in a 
recital of excerpts from various operas 
and a few songs in manuscript by A. 
Montalto at the Princess Theater on 
June 29. Mme. Solari disclosed a voice 
of pleasingly musical quality, consider- 
able power, wide range and sure intona- 
tion. The night was warm and piano 
accompaniments to operatic arias never 
satisfactory, but her singing of “M’ama- 
non m’ama” and a Serenata, both by 
Mascagni, gave favorable indication of 
her powers in operatic performance. 


The other numbers on the program 
were WMicaela’s aria from “Carmen,” 
“Poveri fiori”? from “Adriana Le- 
couvreur” by Cilea, “Addio del passato” 
from “Traviata,” “La Partida” by Al- 
varez and “In Quelle trine morbide” 


Wii td Hens MUU ee er 
from “Manon Lescaut” by Puccini. .,. 
tween these the accompanist, Vince, 
Coppola, played numbers by Chopin a,, 
Liszt. G. B. 


Spanish Program Presented 


A theatrical and musical perfor) )a),, 
given in Carnegie Hall on June 2x ,, 
honor of Valeriano Gil, lyric tengo 
under the supervision of J. T. Cervey, 
began with a sketch in Spanish entit|, 
“Ele Chiquillo”’—“The Kid,” in whig 
actors were E. Fort and Carmen L.\p¢, 
The comedy “Baby Mine,” trans\aty 
into Spanish, was played by Miss Lope, 
Mrs. Barbazan, Victoria Serrano, § 
Madrid, Mrs. Martell, F. Huerta, Georg. 
Martell, J. Lopez, J. Roman and 7 
Arroyo, these dramatic productions pr. 
ceding the first appearance on the pr. 
gram of Mr. Gil. 

In excellent voice, Mr. Gil sang wit) 
warmth of tone and fluent style. ki 
chose a number of operatic songs an 
several Spanish numbers, also contribut. 
ing a duet from “Tosca” with Clary 
Elena Sanchez, soprano. Violin solos by 
Bernard Kugel were on the prog: ‘am, 
and Miss Sanchez was heard also in so) 
numbers. Dances by F. Crespo ant 
Angele Maurice were a _ feature 
and others participating were Erwir 
Gaustchi, Pedro Larranaga, Alice Vaidey 
Williams and Mr. Griffis. r, B. 





Evelione Taglione Is . 
to Return This Autumn 
jor Piano Engagements 





Evelione Taglione, Pianist, Photographed 
at Chopin’s Tomb in Pére Lachaise, Paris 


Evelione Taglione, who was heard as 
piano soloist with the State Symphony 
under Josef Stransky in Aeolian Hall 
this season, as well as in Boston and 
other cities, is to return to America in 
October for an extended tour under the 
management of Antonia Sawyer. 

Miss Taglione, who is of Italian birth 
and still in her ’teens, is now in Europe 
and has been playing with success in 
Paris, Berlin and other centers. In Lon- 
don every concert she has given has 
been sold out in advance. Miss Taglione 
is a pupil of Ethel Leginska and is study- 
ing this summer under Artur Schnabel. 
Miss Taglione has a penchant for modern 
music, and always places works of pres- 
ent day composers on her programs. 





Charlotte Lund Re-engaged for Opera 
Recitals in Brooklyn 


Charlotte Lund, soprano, has been re- 
engaged for a series of opera recitals 
next season at the Brooklyn Institute of 
“Arts and Sciences. The first perform- 
ance will be on Nov. 6. Miss Lund has 
also been engaged for a series of opera 
recitals at Columbia University, begin- 
ning Oct. 16. Thus far she has been 
booked for forty recitals for the coming 
season. N. Val Peavey, pianist and bari- 
tone, will assist her. 





Dr. William C. Carl Made Chevalier of 
Legion of Honor 


The French Government has bestowed 
on Dr. William C. Cari, organist of the 
First Presbyterian Church of New York, 
the decoration of Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor. He has been director of the 


Guilmant Organ School, founded under 
the presidency of the late Alexander 
Guilmant, since its organization, Dr. 
Carl was among the first in this country 
to introduce the works of French com- 
posers for the organ. Many of the most 
noted composers of France have written 
works especially for his recital tours. 
Dr. Carl was to sail for Paris on July 3 
to receive the decoration. 


Rivoli and Rialto Theaters Give Varied 
Programs 

“Mendelssohn” is the title of the fea- 
ture in the famous music master series 
given in the Rivoli Theater this week. 
‘he score, compiled by Hugo Riesenfeld, 
was played by the Rivoli Concert Orches- 
tra under Emanuel Baer and George 
Kay. Helen Sherman, soprano, sang 
“Ah Fors é lui” from “Traviata” by Ver- 
di; and there was a dance divertisement 
by La Torrecilla. Harold Ramsbottom 
and Frank Stewart Adams alternated at 
the organ. The music program in the 
Rialto included the overture “Raymond” 
by Ambroise Thomas and Riesenfeld 
classical jazz, both played by the Rialto 
Orchestra, with Hugo Riesenfeld and 
Willy Stahl alternately conducting. In 
keeping with the patriotic spirit of the 
season, Patrick Henry’s “Appeal to 
Arms” was spoken by Maurice Cass. A 
“Danse Caprice” was contributed by 
Lorelei Kendler. Alexander D. Richard- 
son and S. Krumgold played the organ. 


Jackson Kinsey to Sing at Chautauqua 


Jackson Kinsey, bass-baritone, left 
New York on June 28 for Chautauqua, 
where he will sing twice with the New 
York Symphony under Albert Stoessel. 
Mrs. Kinsey accompanied him. Mr. 
Kinsey, who is under the management 
of Walter Anderson, Inc., registered 
success this season at the Springfield 
Festival, with the New York Lieder- 
kranz, at New York University, in Aeo- 
lian Hall, with the Buffalo Guido Chorus 
and the Newark Lyric Club. He has 
been reengaged for the National Ameri- 
can Musical Festival at Buffalo in 
October, 1925. 





Edwin Hughes Pupil Gives Recital in 
Summer Series 


The Italian Concerto of Bach ap- 
peared on the piano program given by 
Edith Widmer Wick on June 25 at the 
first recital of the summer series in 
Edwin Hughes’ studio. In this, as in 
numbers by Chopin, Cyril Scott’s “Lotus 
Land,” the Serenade and Allegro Giocoso 
of Mendelssohn, a Gavotte and Musette 
by d’Albert, and MacDowell’s Novelette, 
Mrs. Wick showed a good tone and con- 
siderable technical development. The 
orchestral part of the Mendelssohn num- 
ber was played on a second piano by 
Mr. Hughes. Mr. Hughes recently 
visited St. Paul and Detroit. In the 
former city he held a piano forum at the 
annual convention of the Minnesota 
Music Teachers’ Association; and a 
master class session was conducted by 
him in the Ganapol Studios of Musical 
Art in Detroit. 


tne 


OFFERS NEW SCHOLARSHIPS 


Master Institute of United Arts to Make 
Special Awards 


The Master Institute of United Arts 
announces the gift of two new scholar. 
ship endowments to its list of perpetual! 
scholarships. One of these endowments, 
providing an annual award of $500, has 
been presented by Mr. and Mrs. Curt 
Rosenthal. This scholarship will be open 
only to women, and will be awarded to 
the most worthy student applying for 
entry in any department. Another prize 
is the Walt Whitman Fellowship, en- 
dowed by the board of directors i 
memory of Walt Whitman, providing a 
year’s tuition in the sculpture depart- 
ment. Other scholarships to be awarded 
this fall will be the Nicholas Roerich 
scholarships in music; the Rabindranath 
Tagore scholarship in painting; the 
Maurice Maeterlinck scholarship in 
painting; the Louis L. Horch scholarship 
in piano; the Maurice Lichtmann scholar- 
ships in ’cello and the Corona Mundi 
scholarships in music and painting. In 
addition, several general scholarships 
will be awarded. All scholarships are 
competitive. Trials will be held in Sep- 
tember. Applications must be made in 
writing to the Master Institute of United 
Arts, 310 Riverside Drive, New York. 








Ernest Hutcheson Will Give Seven His- 
torical Recitals 


Ernest Hutcheson will give next sea- 
son a historical series of seven piano re- 
citals in Aeolian Hall. Two seasons ago 
Mr: Hutcheson presented a similar series 
in New York, Boston and Toronto, each 
series consisting of five concerts confined 
respectively to the works of Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Schumann, Chopin and Liszt 
The expansion this year to seven pro- 
grams will enable Mr. Hutcheson to make 
his study more detailed. The series will 
extend over three months, recitals being 
given on the following Saturdays: Nov 
8, Nov. 22, Dec. 13, Dec. 27, Jan. 10, Jan 
24 and Feb. 14. 





Thuel Burnham Pupils Are Successful! 


Several piano pupils of Thuel Burn- 
ham have fulfilled engagements with 
success in different parts of the country. 
Raymond Rudy was soloist at a_col- 
cert in the Biltmore Hotel, New York, 
and was heard in recital in Louisville, 


'Ky. Ray Ballard appeared in concert 


in Macon, Ga. Marion Flagg played 12 
Trenton and Long Branch, N. J. <<a 
garet Evans gave a recital in aeesproo ’k, 
Pa., and Marie Davis played in the ¢: 
cert hall in the new high school in New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Mr. Burnham continues 
his teaching during the summer in 1/5 
New York studio. 


John Prindle Scott Goes on Holida) 


John Prindle Scott, American com- 
poser, who has been occupied with many 
calls upon his time this season, hs 
closed his New York studio for t"¢ 
holiday and gone to his summer home, 
the Scottage, at. MacDonough, N. 
where he will remain until September. 
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Spend Summer Abroad 

















Edgar Schofield and Enrichetta Onelli 


Edgar Schofield, baritone, and En- 
richetta Onelli, soprano (Mrs. Scho- 
field), have closed their studio for the 


summer and are sailing on the Orduna 
on July 5 for.a summer in Europe. Mr. 
Schofield and Mme. Onelli will go to 
London for a few weeks and later to 
Paris, where they will do special work 
under Albert Wolff and Jean de Reszke. 
Four of their pupils are accompanying 
them for study in Paris this summer, 
Nancy and Agnes Dodson, Walter Merri- 
field and Alfred Drayton. Mr. Merrifield 
and Mr. Drayton will also study mise-en- 
scene while in Paris. 

Mr. Schofield, in the season just closed, 
besides making numerous recital appear- 
ances throughout the country, has been 
soloist in the following choral works: 
3ach’s “St. Matthew Passion,” Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion,” “Messiah,” “Elijah,” 
Buck’s “Light of the World,” and Franc’s 
“The Beatitudes.’ Mr. Schofield and 
Mme. Onelli will return about the end of 
September and will reopen their New 
York studio on Oct. 1. 


Pupils of Maude Douglas Tweedy Fulfill 
Engagements 


Among pupils of Maude Douglas 
Tweedy to fulfill engagements is Jeanne 
Palmer, dramatic soprano, who appeared 
with success in a recital given in New- 
ark, N. J., on June 10, with Daniel 
Wolf, pianist. Miss Palmer also sang 
in recital in Danbury, Conn., on June 4, 
and in a concert in the Wurlitzer Audi- 
torium. Another engagement was at the 
unveiling of the Woodrow Wilson 
Memorial in Devoe Park, New York. 
Donald Fiser, baritone, has sung before 
the National Art Theater Drama and 
Hollister Matinée and Luncheon clubs, 
New York, and for the Orion Masonic 
Chapter in the Masonic Temple, Brook- 
lyn. He left recently on a five-weeks’ 
tour of the West. Alfred Hodgshon, 
tenor, was recently heard in recital in 
Danbury, Conn. 





La Forge-Berimen Studios Give Weekly 
Musicale 


The fourth weekly musicale of the 
summer season in the La Forge-Berimen 
Studios was given on June 26. Doris 
Doe, contralto, sang very well in Erda’s 
scene from “Rheingold,” following this 
With a group of songs by Richard 
Strauss and Hugo Wolf. Her last group 
contained “Before the Crucifix” by La 
Forge and closed with the aria from 
“L’enfant prodigue” by Debussy. She 
Was accompanied by Arthur Warwick. 
Mary Frances Wood, pianist, displayed 
g00d technic and musical taste. Her 
numbers included the Romance and 
Valse de Concert by La Forge. 





Ada Soder-Hueck Pupil Sails for Europe 


_ tseo Tlari, tenor, who has been coach- 
Ing in New York under Ada Soder- 
Hueck, sailed recently for Europe on 
the SS. France to fulfill operatic engage- 
ments in Prague, Vienna. Carlsbad and 
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Marienbad. The night’ before his 
departure, Mr. Ilari sang the Flower 
Song from “Carmen” from Aeolian Hall 
Radio Station for President and Mrs. 
Coolidge, who were entertaining the 
Spanish Ambassador. Mr. Ilari_ will 
return to America early in the autumn, 
and will be under Mme. Soder-Hueck’s 
direction for bookings. 


GIVES MUSICAL INTIME 








Pupils of Harriet Foster Heard in Pro- 
gram of Songs 


The fourth “musicale intime” by sing- 
ing pupils of Harriet Foster was given 
in her studio on June 21. Marked im- 
provement was seen in their work, the 


participants all showing artistic taste in 
the interpretation of a varied program. 
The first group was contributed by 
Miss Gunschel, soprano, who was heard 
to advantage in songs by Haydn, Max 
Reger, Richard Strauss, Mallinson and 
Liza Lehmann. The next executant was 
Miss Garside, mezzo-soprano, singing 
lieder by Schubert and Schumann and 
“Morning,” by Oley Speaks, with suc: 
cess. Following came Donald Black in 
tenor numbers, including “Caro mio ben,” 
which he sang intelligently. Miss Cer- 
ron, soprano, gave Brahms’ “Sandman” 
and “Long, Long Ago” in musical style. 
Landon Ronald and Wintter Watts were 
composers presented artistically by Ruth 
Igou, soprano; and French and English 
songs were ably interpreted by Frances 
Bierkoff, soprano. Miss Jappe was 
equally successful in works by Carl Goetz 
and Spilman. “When Love Is Kind” was 
one of the soprano songs charmingly 
sung by Miss Le Rond, and Negro spir- 
ituals were sympathetically read by Mrs. 
Schubert, mezzo-soprano. Duets by the 
Misses Igou and Garside completed the 
program. 
Wesley G. Sontag in New Salon Presents 
Students 


Violin pupils of Wesley G. Sontag, 
assisted by Muriel Murillo, soprano, and 
Charles C. Krane, ’cellist, gave the open- 
ing program in the new Story & Clark 
concert salon on June 28. Geraldine 
3rewsaugh played Seitz’ Concerto in G, 
with Mr. Sontag at the piano. Others 
who took part were Howard Rizzi, 
Robert Jamason, William Lawrence, 
Harold Greenberg, Milton Klebanoff, 
Shirley Epstein, Charles Tester and Mil- 
ton Berg. Miss Murillo, who is studying 
with Alberto Bimboni, sang Mr. Sontag’s 
arrangement of the Song of the Volga 
Boatmen, with a ’cello obbligato by Mr. 
Krane, and another group of songs. 
Florence Mendelssohn sang six clever 
songs composed by Mr. Sontag. 





Jessie Fenner Hill’s Pupils Give Spring 
Song Recital 


The Wurlitzer Auditorium was filled 
with invited guests for the spring song 
recital given on June 18 by pupils of 
Jessie Fenner Hill. This was the third 
concert this season, and the pupils 
showed progress since the second, all 
giving evidence of careful training. A 
program comprising music by Barnby, 
Burleigh, Landon Ronald, Crist, Hahn, 
Tosti, Handel, La Forge and Spross was 
sung by Anne E. Staudt, Mary G. Leard, 
Dorothea Brandt, Ruth I. Leard, Mary 
Kelley, Mae C. Ford, Olive Badger 
Stacey, Georgianna Moore, Emily Stein- 
er, J. Adele Puster, Amelia V. B. Cole- 
man, Janet Shair, Thelma De C. Alberga 
and Eugenia Domanska. The accom- 
panist was Anca Seidlova, who also 
played solos in fine style. G. F. B. 


Henry Rose Bureau Announces Artists 


The Henry Rose Musical Bureau an- 
nounces the exclusive management next 
season of new attractions, including 
Marie Rothman, soprano; David Sapiro, 
lecturer and pianist; Josef Moskowitz, 
Rumanian cymbalist and the Adelman 
Twins, young Canadian pianists, in two- 
piano concerts. 





Harry Kaufman Opens New Studio 


Harry Kaufman, pianist and teacher, 
has opened a new studio at 105 West 
Fifty-fifth Street. Mr. Kaufman’s plans 
for next season indicate that he will be 
very busy with many engagements. 
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Margaret Northrup Is 
Champion of Oratorio 
as Training for Opera 





Margaret Northrup, Soprano 


Regret that many singers and students 
adopt a superior attitude toward 
oratorio music is voiced by Margaret 
Northrup, soprano. Speaking to a young 
friend who recently came to her from 
the West for further study, Miss 
Northrup mentioned the tour which took 
her as far north as Nova Scotia and 
spoke of the success which had attended 
her appearances in oratorio. 

“TI felt she lacked enthusiasm for the 
subject,” Miss Northrup says, “so I 
asked her if she was studying oratorio. 
She replied: ‘O! dear ng. I’m preparing 
to be a concert singer.’ I believe this 
protest represents the sentiment of the 
average pupil, who seems to think ora- 
torio is a bore, and is fearful lest it 
bring the undesirable stamp of ‘church 
singer.’ Strange as it may seem, too, 
many artists share this view.” 

Speaking of her second New York re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall this spring, Miss 
Northrup tells of protestations from 
friends when she proposed to sing a 
group of oratorio arias. “That’s never 
done’—“It’s sure to be dull”—‘The 
critics will call you a church singer’— 
they exclaimed. 

“But in spite of these protests,” she 
says, “I included my oratorio group and 
not one of the awful predictions came 
true. The critics gave this group more 
space than any of the others. 

“T feel that the main reason for ignor- 
ing oratorio study,” Miss Northrup con- 
tinues, “aside from individual taste, is 
the student’s unwillingness to devote the 
amount of time required to sing it well. 
A thorough knowledge of recitative, as 
well as of the art of the bel canto is 
necessary, for nowhere is the popular 
‘big tone’ so out of place as in the sing- 
ing of Handel and Haydn.” 

It has been Miss Northrup’s experi- 
ence that nine tenths of the students 
aspire to opera. 

“This is not to be discouraged,” she 
concludes, “but the sooner we realize that 
the study of oratorio is a splendid foun- 
dation for opera—that it is a help rather 
than a hindrance, the quicker will this 
branch of vocal art receive the atten- 
tion which is due it.” 


Mrs. Binder’s Pupils Give Concert 


A program of piano music was suc- 
cessfully given by pupils of Mrs. A. W. 
Binder recently. Thelma Abramson, 
Charlotte Geller, Gertrude Parker, Helen 
Kehlman, Aimee Goldman, Pauline 
Goody, Irma Goldman, Sylvia Zubow, 
Dorothy Asbell, May Simberg, Rose 
Mandelbaum and Sylvia Binder played 
music by Schumann, Saint-Saéns, Bach, 
Grieg, Brahms, Korngold and Chopin 
excellently. 





Leonard Braun Gives Many Recitals 


Leonard Braun, who gave fifty-two 
tenor recitals this season, is reengaged 
for thirty-five appearances next season. 
Mr. Braun’s management expects to 


7 


present him in seventy cities in America 
and Canada. Mr. Braun will include 
Spanish songs in his programs, also sing- 
ing in English, French, Italian, German 
and Yiddish. Isiah Seligman, who gave 
a piano recital in Aeolian Hall this year, 
will tour with Mr. Braun as soloist and 
accompanist. 





Oliver Stewart Gives Song Recital 


One of the features of the song recital 
given by Oliver Stewart at the home of 
Mrs. Janet Hurd Hill on June 25, was 
“The Quiet Road,” by Oley Speaks, with 
the composer at the piano. Fannie Belle 
played a violin obbligato for Massenet’s 
“Elégie.” Walker Chamberlain joined 
Mr. Stewart in singing a duet from 
Verdi’s “La Forza del Destino.” Other 
numbers on the program were ‘“‘Le Réve”’ 
from “Manon,” by Massenet; “Amor ti 
Vieta” from “Fedora,” “Take, O Take 
Those Lips Away,” La Forge; “Posses- 
sion,” Clough-Leighter, and “Come to the 
Fair,” Martin. Mr. Stewart has been 
engaged as soloist of the Third Pres- 
byterian Church in Newark for the sum- 
mer, and for a concert at the Masonic 
Temple, Jersey City, on July 8, for the 
benefit of the Goodwill Day Nursery. 


“Sweethearts” Is Tabloid Operetta in 
Capitol Theater 


The series of tabloid operettas was re- 
sumed by S. L. Rothafel at the Capitol 
Theater this week with Victor Herbert’s 
“Sweethearts” as the supplementary 
musical entertainment to the Rex Beach 
picture, “Recoil.”’ The cast was made 
up of Gladys Rice as Sylvia, Sara Ed- 
wards in the réle of Lliane, Frank Mou- 
lan as Mickel and Leo de Hierapolis as 
Prince Franz with Joseph Wetzl appear- 
ing in the character of Lieutenant Karl, 
while Ava Bombarger was the Captain 
Caniche and Pierre Harrower the Baron 
von Trump. Herbert’s “Wooden Shoe 
Dance” was given in the interval be- 
tween the two acts with the Capitol Bal- 
let Corps, headed by Miss Gambarelli, 
with Doris Niles, Lina Belis, Nora Pun- 
tin and Millicent Bishop. 


Minna Kaufmann Pupil in “Creation” 

The singing of Betty Burke, soprano, 
a native of Connecticut and a pupil of 
Minna Kaufmann, was a feature of the 
performance of Haydn’s “Creation” 
given on June 15 by the Catholic Choral 
Society in the Majestic Theater, Bridge- 
port, Conn. Miss Burke was received 
with enthusiasm, her duet, “Our Duty 
We Have Now Performed,” with Fred- 
eric Baer, bass, being an outstanding 
number in the oratorio. 


Claude Warford Holds Simmer Session 


Claude Warford, who is holding a 
summer session of vocal classes, an- 
nounced his first studio musicale for 
June 24, the program to be given by 
Emily Hatch, soprano; Florence Gifford, 
contralto; Albert Barber, tenor, and 
Frank Ronan, baritone. 


PASSED AWAY 


Mrs. Marie Lefevre 


PASADENA, CAL., June 28.—Mrs. Marie 
Lefevre, formerly Mrs. Charles Herman 
Steinway, widow of the piano manufac- 
turer, died recently at her home here. 
Mrs. Lefevre, daughter of William Mer- 
tens, was born in New York. She married 
Mr. Steinway in 1885 and they had two 
children, Charles F. M. Steinway, now 
a member of the firm of Steinway & Sons, 
and Mrs. Marie L. M. Batchelor, both of 
whom survive. Mr. Steinway died in 
1919, and three years later his widow, 
who had come to California on account 
of poor health, was married to Captain 
Edward C. Lefevre of the French army, 
in the old Jesuit Mission in Santa 
Barbara. 











Edward B. Sheave 


GRINNELL, IOWA, June 28.—Word was 
received here last week of the death in 
Longmont, Colo., of Edward B. Sheave, 
professor of organ and composition at 
Grinnell College. Mr. Sheave was born 
in Cologne, Germany, in 1865. He had 
been a member of the faculty of Grinnell 
since 1904, and was awarded an honorary 
degree of Mus. Doc. by the College in 
1912. GEORGE SMEDAL. 
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Edna Thomas Delights 
London Audiences with 
Her Plantation Songs 








Edna Thomas, Mezzo-Soprano 


Edna Thomas, mezzo-soprano, has been 
delighting audiences in England for two 
months with programs of plantation 
songs. Appearances in London have 
been made with success. Miss Thomas 
left New York last March for an exten- 
sive tour of Europe, and will return to 
America in January, 1925. She will then 
go on a long tour of California, working 
her way East to fulfill many engage- 
ments already booked. Miss Thomas’ 
programs have won for her a unique 
place among concert singers. 





WICHITA SERIES PROSPERS 





Management. Has Balance After Paying 
$20,000 for Twelve Concerts 


WicuiTA, KAN., June 28.—The Mu- 
nicipal Series Management has just an- 
nounced that its schedule of concerts for 
the season of 1923-24 was completed 
without a deficit, and with a _ small 
balance to its credit. The management 
sponsored twelve concerts, with disburse- 
ments totaling more than $20,000. Be- 
sides paying for the programs last sea- 
son, the organization also paid for two 
of the numbers of the previous year. 

It has been announced that the corpo- 
ration which was formed last year to 
conduct the municipal series will remain 
intact, but it has not yet been decided if 
another series will be arranged for next 
season. T. L. KReEss. 





Robert Steel to Join Chicago Opera after 
Year at Costanzi 


After he completes a year’s engage- 
ment with the Costanzi Opera of Rome, 
Robert Steel of Philadelphia, baritone, 
will make his American début with the 
Chicago Civic Opera, according to press 
reports from abroad. Announcement of 
the young baritone’s engagement was 
made by Herbert M. Johnson, business 
manager of the Chicago Opera, who is 
now in Milan in search of new artists. 
Mr. Steel, who is only twenty-four years 
old, studied in New York with W. S. 
Brady. 





New England Conservatory Alumni 
Elects Officers at Annual Reunion 


Boston, June 28.—Mrs. Austin C. 
Wellington, ’70, of Cambridge, was re- 
elected president emeritus, and Mrs. 
Charles L. Overland, ’12, of this city, 
president of the Alumni Association of 
the New England Conservatory at the 
forty-fifth annual reunion held in the 
Boston Art Club on the evening of June 
23. The other officers were chosen as 
follows: William B. Burbank, ’16, first 
vice-president; Mrs. Francis Snow, ’09, 


second vice-president; Alfred De Voto, 


’ ’98, treasurer; Homer Humphrey, ’01, 


financial secretary; Henry M. Dunham, 
"73, auditor; Bertha Graves, 713, record- 
ing secretary; Minnie B. Fox, ’16, cor- 
responding secretary, and E. L. Gardi- 
ner, *90; Julius Chaloff, ’10; Mildred 
Cloak, 19; Annie May Cook, ’06; Wil- 
liam L. Gray, ’83; Mrs, G. K. Bancroft, 
12; Mrs. Royce W. Gilbert, ’11; Herbert 
B. Boardman, ’16; Mrs. James Calvert, 
"19; Grace Stutsman, ’22; Mrs. Mary 
Hobson, ’23, and Mrs. Charles Dennee, 
’90, directors. The reunion dinner was 
followed by an entertainment given by 
E. Elford Caughey, harpist, Rulon Rob- 
ison, 16, tenor, and Laura Huxtable 
Porter, 05, who spoke on “Parallelisms 
of Music and Poetry.” Miss Stutsman 
was the accompanist. 
W. J. PARKER. 


ASHEVILLE TO HEAR OPERA 


San Carlo Season Will Replace Usual 
Festival Program 


Following negotiatian between offi- 
cials of the Asheville Music Festival 
Association, Asheville, N. C., and For- 
tune Gallo, impresario of San Carlo 
Opera Company, announcement is made 
that the San Carlo singers will give a 
season of opera there lace of the 
usual festival programs. e festival 
is generally held oni and the 
Philadelphia, Orehestra has na fea- 
ture in recent years. 

The répertoire will embrace “Aida,” 
“Butterfly,” “Lucia,” “Carmen,” “Rigo- 
letto,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ “Pagli- 
acci,” “Faust” and “Trovatore.” Casts 
will consist of the standard personnel of 
the San Carlo Company, with Tamaki 
Miura as a star. Aldo Franchetti will 
be chief conductor. Festival officers are 








Dr. Arthur S. Wheeler, president; Cur- 
tis um, first vice-presdent; James 
Westall, second vice-president; Mrs. O. 


C. Hamilton, head of the Saturday Music 
Club, third vice-president, and J. E. 
Wilson, secretary and treasurer. 

The Association has arranged for a 
special train for the San Carlo Company 
from New York to Asheville and return. 

This engagement will necessitate a 
temporary assembling of the San Carlo 
Company two months earlier than its 
scheduled de luxe fall tour. 





Fred Patton to-Sing Five Réles with 
Philadelphia Civic Opera 

Fred Patton, bass, who will sing in 
“Madama Butterfly” with the Philadel- 
poe Civic Opera Company next season, 
as just been engaged for four more 
appearances with the same company, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by his 
managers, Haensel & Jones. He will 
sing réles in “Carmen,” “Aida,” “Tro- 
vatore” and “Samson and Delilah.” 





Claire Dux Scores Success in Return to 
London Recital Platform 


Claire Dux, soprano, sang with great 
success in her first London recital since 
1914, which was given at the Albert 
Hall on June 15. According to a cable 
dispatch received by Concert Manage- 
ment Arthur Judson, the singer had a 
very flattering reception. She gave a 
second recital on June 22. 





Des Moines Artists Give Benefit Program 
for Busoni Said to Be III 


Des MOoINEs, Iowa, June 28.—Des 
Moines University presented Christian 
Jordan, pianist; Walter L. Roosa, vio- 
linist; Susan Bender Eddy, soprano, and 
Raymond N. Carr, tenor, all members of 
the faculty in the department of music, 
in a concert for the benefit of Ferruccio 
Busoni, famous pianist and composer, 
who is reputed to be ill at his home in 
Europe. The program included a move- 
ment from Pizzetti’s Sonata in A for 
Piano and Violin, played by Mr. Roosa 
and Mr. Jordan; Liszt’s “Die Loreley,” 
by Mrs. Eddy; Dvorak’s Cycle of “Gip- 
sy” Songs by Mr. Carr and compositions 
by Bach, Elgar, Brahms, Debussy and 
others. The accompanists were Alma 
Garber, Mrs. Raymond Carr and Adella 
Anderson. 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA STREE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Fight Dayton Choirs Unite in Stirring 
Concert Under Leadership of Sokolo‘t 


MUNIN ULLAL AEA 18 
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Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra (Center), and the Combined 
Dayton Choirs Which Took Part in Dayton’s Recent Festival 


AYTON, OHIO, June 28.—One of 
the features of the recent Dayton 
Festival was the singing of eight local 
choirs, consisting of more than 300 


voices, under the leadership of Nikolai 
Sokoloff, conductor of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra. The singing of the combined 
organizations aroused tremendous en- 
thusiasm and will be repeated at future 
festivals. 

Mr. Sokoloff was much impressed with 
the singing of the large choral body, and 
declared that Dayton had set an example 
which might be advantageously copied in 
many cities of the country. He was de- 
lighted with the quality of singing of 
the various choirs and complimented the 
different leaders for the manner in which 
they had trained the singers. “Each 


choir was so well trained,” he said, “that 
by the time I arrived to superintend re- 
hearsals, the singers were able to sing 
together magnificiently within a short 
time. With such fine material programs 
of high artistic standard could be pre- 
sented at any time.” 

The eight choirs which took part were 
as follows: Christ Episcopal, Don H. 
Copeland, director; First United Breth- 
ren, George Kester; Grace Methodist, 
Harlan Haines; First Baptist, Gordon S. 
Battelle; Westminster Presbyterian, J. 
F. Williams; Choral Art Society, J. C. 
Fehring; Women’s Music .Club, Ethel 
Martin Funkhouser, and The Dutch 
Club, Mr. Battelle. The accompanists 
were Urban Geger and Charles A. Ridge- 
way, pianist, and Mrs. Walter Crebs, or- 
ganist. 





Willem Willeke Plans 
Brahms Cycle as Chief 
South Mountain Featur 
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Photo by Harold Wagner 
Willem Willeke, ’Cellist 


The Elshuco Trio, which is composed 
of Willem Willeke, ’cellist; William 
Kroll, violinist, and Aurelio Giorni, pian- 


ist, will spend the summer at the South 
Mountain Colony near Pittsfield, Mass.. 
where it will prepare its programs fo1 
the coming season, including a complete 
cycle of the chamber music works of 
Johannes Brahms. The Trio will have 
the assistance of the Festival Quartet 
of South Mountain in the Brahms pro- 
grams in Pittsfield this summer, and will 
repeat the programs in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, next season, with the assist- 
ance of the distinguished artists. 

Mr. Willeke, who is the founder of the 
Trio, and who conceived the idea of pre- 
senting the entire chamber music list of 
Brahms, has long been known as one of 
the ablest ’cellists and ensemble musi- 
cians in this country. A native of The 
Hague, he made many tours of Europe 
as a virtuoso, finally locating in Vienna 
as a member of the Royal Opera Orches- 
tra under Gustav Mahler. He left this 
post to come to America as a member 
of the Kneisel Quartet, with which or- 
ganization he continued until it dis- 
banded ten years later. Since then, he 
has devoted himself to solo work and 
to the development of the Elshuco Trio, 
which has won a distinctive place among 
the chamber music organizations of the 
country. 

Mr. Willeke has for several years 
been associated with the Berkshire Fes- 
tivals, founded by Mrs. Frederick S. 
Coolidge, who has recently appointed him 
director for life of the South Mountain 
Colony at Pittsfield. A limited number 
of advanced pupils will also be members 
of the summer colony. 
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PIANOS 








Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. ey contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 
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BushsLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
lishment back of this name vouch 
or extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mick. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 
Players with 
all-metal action. 
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WEAVER PIANOS 


An Artistic Triumph, ~ 


WEAVER PIANO. COMPANY. York.Pa 
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